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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CITY OF TROY 


T the time Washington was inaugurated first President of the United 
States, a crude little village at the head of navigation on the Hud- 
son, containing not more than fifty inhabitants, had just made its polite 
bow to the country of its birth with the classic name of Troy. Its older 
neighbors laughed at its ambition in searching ancient history for a title, 
and the critics were for some time well-supplied with humorous items for 
the newspaper press. Albany, with her one hundred and eighty years, 
saw no very formidable rival, however, on the historic site where three 
years before were only five well-cared-for and flourishing farms. Lansing- 
burgh, four miles above, had little to fear, as she was already eighteen, 
blooming, and prosperous—with a population numbering five hundred ; 
Hudson and Poughkeepsie below had become comparatively rich and 
saucy, and paid no heed whatever to the classic pretensions of the new 
aspirant for public notice. 

The Van der Heydens had owned the landed property at this point, 
—formerly a part of the Van Rensselaer manor—since 1707, and in 1786 
Jacobo Van der Heyden had been persuaded by some New Engiand men, 
of whom were Benjamin Covell, of Providence, Rhode Island, and Stephen 
Ashley, from Salisbury, Connecticut, to lay out about sixty-five acres in 
building lots and streets; and the enterprising Covell was the first to lease 
one of them for his own use. The map of this plat was completed May 1, 
1787, and the village to be was called Vanderheyden, in honor of the Dutch 
farmer and his family. The design comprised two hundred and eighty- 
nine lots, and was modeled after Philadelphia, with rectangular streets and 
regular squares, the streets being sixty feet wide. Covell at once pro- 
ceeded to buy a little store and move it upon his newly leased lot, and 
commence operations. He wrote to his brother presently: ‘ This country 
is the best for business I ever saw; done more business in one day than in 
one week in Providence. The night of the 15th, after sundown, took in 
twenty dollars. I am one mile from Benjamin Thurber’s, down the river. 
They are all well. I board at Stephen Ashley’s.” Other New England 
men were attracted to the place, and nearly every one advertised his call- 
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2 THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CITY OF TROY 





ing in the newspapers of Albany and Lansingburgh, for the point was most 
favorably situated to catch the growing trade of Vermont and Massachu- 
setts. The inhabitants were chiefly of English descent from the begin- 
ning, and on the evening of the 5th of January, 1789, held a meeting for 
the sole purpose of “ establishing a new name for the town,” and surprised 
and offended the Van der Heyden family, whose Dutch name to them was 
neither unpoetic or too polysyllabic, by choosing that of Troy; and then 
published an advertisement in three successive issues of the Albany 
Gazette, announcing the proceedings of this important meeting, together 
with the new name in display letters. There was foresight in the bold 
movement, for, with the laughter and the criticism which the name pro- 
voked, the village became widely known. Travelers went out of their way 
to see it, and settlers moved in from many quarters. The enthusiasm of 
those who had undertaken to make the place an important centre of trade 
and commerce was contagious. Some of the principal men among the 
newcomers conducted religious services every Sabbath, at first in a room 
in Stephen Ashley’s house, he having leased the homestead of Matthias 
Van der Heyden, and transformed it into a popular tavern for the accom- 
modation of people from the country, with a notable sign, supported by a 
tall post on each side of the road, on which was printed in large letters: 
‘« This gate hangs high, it hinders none, 
Refresh, then pay, and travel on.” 

A small school-house was soon built, which was henceforward used for 
Sunday services, the people assembling at the blowing of a conch shell— 
the one which usually called the ferry-boat from the other side of the 
Hudson when a passenger wished to cross the beautiful river. 

The first meeting-house in Troy, a plain wooden structure, forty by 
sixty feet, was commenced in the summer of 1792, the people having 
incorporated themselves in December, 1791, into a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, according to the laws of the state of New York. This meeting-house 
was not finished for some years, but in the spring of 1793, the flooring 
being laid, it was used for the ordination of Rev. Thomas Coe. Seats 
were constructed for the occasion with boards resting on blocks of wood, 
and a temporary platform erected for the preachers. - The high cylindrical 
pulpit when completed was reached by a narrow flight of winding bal- 
ustraded steps. The canopy above it was surmounted with the figure of 
a dove. Arthur James Weise, M.A., tells us in his new work on Z7oy* 

* Troy's One Hundred Years, 1789-1889. By Arthur James Weise, M.A. Square octavo, 


pp. 453, with go illustrations. The Magazine is indebted to the publisher of this work, William 
H. Young, Troy, New York, for permission to use some of its historic illustrations. 
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FIRST MEETING-HOUSE, COURT-HOUSE, AND JAIL IN TROY, 1798. 


that “ below and in front of the pulpit was the desk of the clerk who lined 
the psalms and hymns and led the singing.” The pews were of the old 
New England pattern, square and built like boxes, the younger members 
of the family sitting with their backs to the minister.* There was no way 
of warming the place of worship in those days; thus in winter hot bricks 
and quaint foot-stoves filled with live coals were carried by the church- 
goers. Dr. Wiesse says that “ Rev. Jonas Coe often preached in his cloak 
with knitted gloves on his hands.” 

The first court-house and jail in the classically named town was secured 


* See picture of interior of an old New England meeting-house, in Magazine of American 
History for December, 1886 [xvi. 511]. 
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from the legislature in January, 1793, at its session in the city of New 
York, after an animated contest. Lansingburgh being the older settle- 
ment was sure of winning, as it was understood that the village which 
would subscribe the most liberally for the erection of the building would 
be preferred. Troy, although young and overburdened, subscribed one 
thousand pounds, to the great astonishment of Lansingburgh, and thus 
became the county-seat. Jacob D. Van der Heyden presented the site of 
the buildings. The jail was built in the alley at the rear of the court- 
house, and a whipping-post and a pair of stocks were placed in the 
court-house yard. 

Troy progressed rapidly from this time forward. The office of the 
Northern Budget was removed from Lansingburgh to Troy in 1798, and in 
1799 that paper reported the population of the village as numbering two 
thousand. In 1800 the first public library was established in Troy, with a 
small collection of books; the same year the need of a bank began to be 
discussed with great earnestness, and one was successfully established in 
1801. But with all this enlightened progress it was as late as 1804 before 
a stove could be introduced into the meeting-house for the comfort of 
Christians on the Sabbath, and then it gave great offense and caused 
several persons to withdraw altogether from the church services. Carpets 
were opposed also on the ground of their worldliness, and the good people 
were scandalized when the bass-viol and other musical instruments were 
brought into use to support the singing of the choir. The same feelings 
prevailed as in some parts of New England where they were styled 
“ Satan’s ungodly feedles.” 

The changes in ownership of the estate of the Van der Heydens 
are shown with precision by Dr. Weise in his new work. The title of the 
property had been confirmed to them in 1720 by Maria and Hendrick 
Van Rensselaer, two of the executors of the patroon. The original manor 
of Rensselaerwyck was forty-eight miles long and twenty-four miles wide, 
the Hudson river dividing it into two equal parts. It could hardly have 
been located more advantageously, even with our present knowledge of 
the physical peculiarities of New York. The courses of the Hudson and 
the Mohawk, in their wonderful adjustments, were from the first the 
strength of the state, one angle of which rests on the Atlantic, another 
on the St. Lawrence, and the third on the great lakes, connected by val- 
leys and streams with the Mississippi, whose tributary the Missouri has 
its source within a single mile from the headwaters of the Columbia river. 
Yet this manor was founded at atime in the world’s history when the 
known geography of America extended scarcely beyond its coast-line. 
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DUTCH MAP OF THE PROVINCE AND CITY OF NEW YORK, 1656. 
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The land was purchased from the Indians in due form, the larger portions 
of it during the year 1630. The conveyances were ratified in presence 
of the governor at Manhattan, and his five counsellors. Their names 
attached to the deed, which bore the great seal of the Dutch province in 
red wax, were Peter Minuit the governor, Peter Byvelt, Jacob Ellertsen 
Missinsk, Jan Jansen Brouwer, Simon Dircksen Pos, Reynert Harmenssen, 
and the private secretary of the governor, Leonard Kool. The son of Jan 
Jansen Brouwer married the daughter of the famous Anetje Jans, and 
their descendants, the Browers of to-day, are among the substantial citizens 
of the city and state. The quaint Dutch map of New York in 1656 is 
worthy of close study, showing as it does the confluence of the two rivers, 
the Mohawk and the Hudson, which has justly been called the key to 
the whole continent. The Van Rensselaer colony had become in a quar- 
ter of a century, at the time this map was made, more notably prosperous 
than any other part of the province. The fertility of the soil and the facil- 
ities for its cultivation had wrought wonders. The principal settlement 
was then on the west side of the Hudson—the germ of Albany. The 
little picture also of the germ of New York at the mouth of the “Groote” 
river, invests the broad and picturesque colonial period, lying back of our 
national existence, with fresh attractions. The genius of history is cer- 
tainly abroad in the land just now, and whatever concerns American be- 
ginnings and the progressive conditions of its various decades and centuries 
is sought with an avidity unknown in former times, 

In 1794, writes Dr. Weise, “‘ Troy became the temporary home of several - 
distinguished French refugees. The most eminent were Frédéric Séraphin, 
marquis de la Tour du Pin Gouvernet, and his lovely wife. The marquis 
had served with distinction as an officer in the French Army, and at the 
beginning of the Reign of Terror had loyally devoted himself to save 
Louis XVI. from dethronement. Losing in a single day in April, 1794, 
by ordered executions, his father, father-in-law, and uncle, and knowing 
that his own life was in jeopardy, he escaped arrest by concealing himself 
for six weeks in the city of Bordeaux. Then he secretly succeeded. in 
obtaining passports to America for himself, his children, and their nurse. 
Disguised as peasants they embarked without detection and had a safe 
passage to the United States. The young and accomplished marchioness 
was also successful in securing a passport, dressed as a boy under the 
name of Charles Lee, whose uncle, it was alleged, had died, leaving him 
property in the United States. Sailing as they did in different vessels, 
the marquis and marchioness were some weeks later joyously united in 
New York City. It is said, the only property they brought with them 
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was several hundred fine towels contained in twotrunks. Bearing letters 
of introduction to certain wealthy citizens of Albany they arrived in that 
city in a sloop from New York. Being advised that Troy would afford 
them a pleasant as well as a secluded residence, the anxious exiles came 
to the village in the early part of the summer, bringing letters of introduc- 
tion to Mrs. John Bird, afterward the wife of Colonel Albert Pawling. 
Her kind offices and sympathy were gratefully accepted and appreciated 
by the homeless foreigners. Desiring to live in the utmost seclusion pos- 











HOUSE OF MATTHIAS VAN DER HEYDEN, 1752. 


LEASED BY MR. ASHLEY FOK A TAVERN. 


sible, they requested her to refrain from introducing them to her friends, 
and to shield them as far as practicable from any attentions which as 
strangers and persons of rank might be shown them by the inhabitants.” 
The marquis rented the only unoccupied dwelling in the village of 
Troy, a vacant tavern, and some rough boards were nailed across the front 
door-way to prevent the intrusion of visitors. The house was scantily fur- 
nished, and the nurse was the maid-of-all-work. The sum of $8,000, which 
the marquis succeeded in bringing with him from France, was placed at 
interest, and cn this small income they tried to subsist. Not succeeding, 
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the marquis finally purchased a small farm and cultivated it with the assist- 
ance of a few slaves, selling his produce in Troy and Albany. A nephew 
of Rochambeau, of revolutionary fame, found also a temporary refuge in 
Troy, and took long strolls into the country with the marquis, and occa- 
sioually they were visited by Talleyrand. At-the close of the French rev- 
olution the marquis returned to France with his family, and his confis- 
cated property was restored to him. He was in public service under 
Napoleon, notably as minister plenipotentiary to the court of the Nether- 
lands, and afterwards to Sardinia. He died in 1837, at Lausanne. 

In 1795, the Duke de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt was in Troy, and 
noted in his journal that the town had fifty or sixty stores or shops, and 
their number was daily increasing. He said the houses were very neat 
and numerous, the inns were excellent, vessels were moored near all the 
keys, tan yards, potash works, rope walks, and mills, were either in full 
work or building. ‘‘ The sight of this activity is really charming.” 

Of the rise of churches of many denominations Dr. Weisse gives inter- 
esting particulars. At the same time the educated merchants were con- 
stantly alive to the welfare of the young in the matter of schools. Few 
American towns east of the Alleghenies ever progressed more evenly as 
well as rapidly. John Lambert, an English traveler, in 1807, wrote of 
Troy, ‘“ It is a well-built town, consisting of one street of handsome brick 
houses. . . : There are two or three short streets which branch off 
from the main one: but it is in the latter that all the principal stores 
warehouses and shops are situated. It also contains several excellent 
inns and taverns. The houses are all new and lofty, and built with much 
taste and simplicity, though convenience and accommodation seem to 
have guided the architect more than ornament. The deep red brick, well 
pointed, give the buildings an air of neatness and cleanliness seldom met 
with in old towns. The trade which Troy has opened with the new settle- 
ments to the northward, through the states of New York and Vermont, as 
far as Canada, is very extensive, and in another twenty years it promises 
to rival the old-established city of Albany. Its prosperity is, indeed, already 
looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the people of the latter place.” 

When twenty-seven years old, in 1816, Troy was incorporated into a 
city, and Albert Pawling was the first mayor. Henceforward it outrivaled 
all rivals in its industrial strides. The products of its manufactories were 
distributed over the entire world. Church bells made in Troy, called the 
people of all lands to prayer and praise; collars, cuffs, and shirts from her 
manufactories became the necessity of the men and women of every clime; 
the stoves of the classically named city warmed the homes of all people; 
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as railroads came into use her steel rails went into every state; and her 
railroad and street cars conveyed passengers to their destination in both 
hemispheres. At the centennial celebration in 1889, it was stated that of 
the manufacturing centres, Utica, Albany, Rochester, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh, all remarkable for their large, varied, and long estab- 
lished industries, not one of them had relatively much more than half as 
many workers as the busy city of Troy. 

It was an event of more than passing consequence when Mrs. Emma 
Willard selected the young city for the establishment of her seminary in 
1821, for the higher education of women, the corporation and citizens of 





MANSION OF JACOB D. VAN DER HEYDEN, 1794. 
SEAT OF THE RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 1834-1841. 


Troy having offered to provide her an appropriate building. This famous 
school, the first of its kind in America, prospered, and it has enriched the 
lives of thousands of bright women, and from it an influence has emanated 
that appears in the rise and development of many women’s colleges 
throughout this country and in other lands. 

During the same year the enlightened patroon, Stephen van Rensselaer, 
born in 1764, the fifth in the direct line and the last of the patroons, then 
chancellor of the University of New York, and president of the State 
Agricultural Society, caused a careful and painstaking geological survey 
to be made along the route of the new Erie canal. Professor Amos 
Eaton conducted the work under the direction and at the expense of 
Van Rensselaer. From the data collected in this and other surveys the 
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need for further technical education became apparent, to supply which 
Van Rensselaer founded the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, choosing 
Troy as its location, and for a long time defrayed half of its current 
expenses. He fitted up, at his own cost, the Farmer’s Bank Building for 
the use of the school, which was first opened on November 5, 1824. 
He appointed eight trustees for the institution, Rev. Samuel Blatchford, 
Elias Parmelee, John Cramer, Guert van Schoonhoven, Simeon de Witt, 
T. Romeyn Beck, John D. Dickinson, and Jedediah Tracy. Rev. Mr. 
Blatchford was made president of the school, Amos Eaton senior pro- 
fessor, and Lewis O. Beck junior professor. This school was duly incor- 
porated by an act of the legislature in 1826. In 1834 it was removed to 
the Van der Heyden mansion (page 9), where it remained until 1841. Van 
Rensselaer was a Christian, a philanthropist, and a patriot, as well as a 
thoroughly educated gentleman. He cherished the democratic doctrine 
that all men are equal; he assumed nothing, offended no one, and his 
judgment was held in severest respect. Among the early rules for the 
new institution was this: “‘ When the weather is fair, and the state of the 
roads permits, it will be the duty of every student to attend divine service 
at some of the societies of Troy or Lansingburgh. The distance to either 
of the six places of public worship in Troy is almost one mile and a quarter, 
and to those at Lansingburgh about one mile and three quarters. When the 
weather is too unfavorable for attendance at church, sermons or religious 
lectures will be read in the lecture room at the school, forenoon and after- 
noon, a professor being present, by the students in turn, and such other 
religious exercises will be attended to as may be ordered from time to 
time by the president.” Van Rensselaer was a member of congress at 
the time the school was first opened. He was a man of commanding 
presence, tall, erect, stately, with dark expressive eyes, and the graceful, 
dignified, courteous manners of the old school. 

The first catalogue of the Troy Female Seminary contained the 
names of ninety pupils, twenty-nine of whom were daughters of the 
residents of Troy. The others were from nearly all the different states in 
the Union. In 1824, when Lafayette visited the city of Troy, Dr. Weisse 
says: “The marquis went with Colonel Lane in the barouche, attended 
by his son George Washington Lafayette, his secretary M. Vasseur, his 
chivalrous friend Colonel Hager, and members of the committee of 
arrangements, to the Female Seminary. At the entrance of an arbor 
covered with evergreens and fiowers, extending from Congress street to 
the side doorway of the building, he was welcomed by Mrs. Albert 
Pawling (wife of Troy’s first mayor), of the committee of nine ladies 
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HON. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER. 


FOUNDER OF RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE IN TROY, 1824. 


appointed to meet him there, and to introduce him to Mrs. Emma 
Willard and her corps of teachers. 

Passing under the decorated arch, displaying the motto, ‘ America 
commands her daughters to welcome her deliverer, Lafayette,’ and 
through the arbor, the marquis reached the steps on which Mrs, Emma 
Willard was standing to receive him. Above the doorway which he 
approached was an arch of evergreens and flowers, and the motto, 
‘We owe our schools to freedom: freedom to Lafayette.’ Having been 
introduced to Mrs. Emma Willard, the marquis listened to a song of 
welcome composed by her and sung by the pupils of the school. Having 
been presented with a printed copy of :the song, and a copy of Mrs. 
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Willard’s ‘Plan of Female Education,’ Lafayette returned through the 
arbor to the barouche awaiting him.” 

In her Personal Reminiscences of Emma Willard, Miss Harriet A. Dil- 
laye says, ‘Her visit to a class was an inspiration. Her presence was 
queenly, made attractive through mingled dignity and courtesy. Her 
dress in harmony with her character and the occasion, was appropriate, 
- often elegant, always picturesque. She had recently returned from her 
European travels; her school was in the high tide of success, peerless 
among the female seminaries, not of our country only, but of the world. 
She was then in the full enjoyment of the ‘youth of age,’ with finely 
developed physique, and her mind distinguished for vigor and versatility. 
No other woman ever impressed me so deeply. All who saw her in the 
midst of her pupils, and specially when she met them for her weekly lec- 
ture, felt they were in the presence of a true, consecrated priestess. How 
well I remember the first time I listened to her teachings! She began by 
saying that she had often wished, in her experience as a teacher, she could 
find time to write a novel enforcing the necessity of truthfulness. Her 
friend Miss Edgeworth, she added, had written it for her, in her recently 
published Helen, which she advised us to read—a story in which the mis- 
fortunes of the heroine were traced to a falsehood that preceded her mar- 
riage. She made us know and feel in her talk, that truth in little things 
as well as great should pervade the entire character; that without it we 
were resting upon the shifting sand. . . At the age of fifty, in the 
midst of varied literary and educational labors, Mrs. Willard studied 
Hebrew and Greek that she might read the Old and.the New Testaments 
in their original languages, She did not talk much about religion, but its 
principles were the controlling power of purpose and action. My first 
interest and work for foreign missions was the fruit of her enthusiasm for 
the girls of Greece.” 

Troy appreciated Mrs. Willard and recognized in her the greatest 
educator of her day. She was courageous, gentle, and refined, and 
developed great power in guiding and directing those whom she taught in 
all elegant and womanly ways. She took an active interest in the common 
schools of the city, making valuable suggestions for their improvement, 
and she worked early and late in season and out of season to establish for 
young women a class of public and permanent institutions of the same 
grade as existed for young men. She wrote many useful school-books, one 
of which was an excellent treatise on astronomy, and she revised numer- 
ous others. Her publications were translated into many of the languages 
of Europe and Asia, and had for the times an immense sale. In New 
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TROY FEMALE SEMINARY, 1830. 


Engiand, more than in any other part of the country, and consequently in 
Troy, education was just then the absorbing social topic. Birthright was 
by no means ignored, but it counted for little unless divested of all 
suspicion of ignorance. The standard by which men and women were 
measured was intelligence ; and intellectual effort and achievement were 
universally commended. It was the period of important beginnings, when 
authorship took a vigorous start, and the great newspaper system of the 


country was struggling into life and power. Mrs. Willard formulated 
plans and methods of teaching by projecting normal schools long before 
the day of normal schools had come. Her books on history were greatly 
in advance of any prepared by her contemporaries, and her geographies, 
charts, atlases, pamphlets, and addresses were better than any that had 
preceded them. In 1846 she made a journey through the western and 
southern states, addressing teachers’ conventions, and in 1854 she attended 
the World’s Educational Convention in London. She was the author of 
many poems, the best known of which is “ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” 

The Troy Female Seminary was a plain, old-fashioned brick edifice, 
of the simplest architecture, the interior having been constructed, in the 
beginning, with rooms and halls according to the plans furnished by Mrs. 
Willard ; and the building was subsequently enlarged from time to time 
as necessity demanded. How far its influence went toward the founding 
of other educational institutions in Troy it is difficult to say, but they 
multiplied with singular rapidity. In 1828, even before a railroad was in 
successful operation on this side of the Atlantic, and when Troy had only 
boasted for two years of a steam ferry across the Hudson, the Troy 
museum was opened to the public, in the upper part of a three-story brick 
building. Collections of natural and artificial curiosities were creditably 
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displayed, including stuffed birds, shells, zodphytes, corallines, petrifac- 
tions, reptiles, and not less than seven hundred insects. There were also 
a number of life-size wax figures of distinguished people, numerous paint- 
ings, and a large exhibit of implements of warfare used by savages. 

Few places in the United States manifested so much local pride and 
activity as Troy. The people had successfully competed for the trade of 
’ the surrounding country, had generously welcomed all comers to the seat 
of their thrift and enterprise, and as Dr. Weise says, “ were freely giving 
their money and influence for the furtherance of state and national 
interests.” It was said of Troy that when any project for the benefit of 
the city was started—and approved generally--there were no bickerings 
or jealousies or rivalship or long debates, but the people went to work 
and accomplished it. They not only looked well to their own individual 
interests, but united as one man in sustaining the interests and advancing 
the prosperity of Troy. In 1837 the English novelist, Captain Frederick 
Marryat, visited Troy, and wrote in his Diary: 

“ Troy, like a modern Academy, is classical as well as commercial, hav- 
ing Mount Olympus on one side and Mount Ida in its rear. The pano. 
_ tama from the summit of the latter is splendid. As I surveyed the busy 
scene below me, the gentleman who accompanied me to the summit of the 
mountain informed me that forty-three years ago his father was the first 
settler, and that then there was but one house in the place where now 
stood the splendid town. We have here a singular proof, not only of the 
rapidity with which cities rise in America, but also how superior energy 
will overcome every disadvantage. It would be supposed that Albany 
could have crushed this city in its birth, but it could not, and Troy is now 
a beautiful city, with its mayor, its corporation, and a population of twenty 
thousand souls, and divides the commerce with Albany, from which most 
of the eastern trade has been ravished. The inhabitants of Albany are 
termed Albanians; those of Troy, Trojans! In one feature these cities 
are very similar, being both crowded with lumber and pretty girls.” 

As early as 1844 there were twenty-four churches in the city of Troy, 
and the number has increased fabulously, so to speak, in the nearly half 
century since then. Dr. Weise gives in his excellent volume an account 
of each church, which will be of immense service to future historians. He 
has, indeed, gathered into his pages an amount of statistical information 
on all themes that concern the unfolding of a successful city, which will go 
down to posterity as a priceless contribution to the sum of human knowl- 
edge. Much of the data involved he has secured from sources which no 
longer exist, and which would have been lost irreparably by the fatalities 
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of time, without his intervention. The maps and pictures vividly illustrate 
the growth and appearance of Troy from decade to decade, and are well 
worthy of preservation in this permanent form. The book contains many 
personal sketches, notably of the galaxy of illustrious lawyers associated 
with the Troy bar during its history. Prominent among these we find 
Hon. William L. Marcy, a graduate from Brown University in 1808, who 
read law with the eminent William M. Bliss, and subsequently with John 
Russell in the early days of Troy, and who was admitted to the bar in 
1811, and in 1816 became the first recorder of the new city. He was sub- 
sequently United States senator, then governor of New York for three 
consecutive terms, secretary of war under President Polk, and secretary 
of state under President Pierce. 

The life and character of William A. Beach, quoted from the masterly 
centennial address of Hon. Roswell A. Parmenter, is full of interest. He 
says: “In the portrayal of Mr. Beach’s professional character, extending 
over half a century, it shall be my aim to hold the scale with a steady 
hand and with an even poise, not forgetting the great learning and varied 
accomplishments of other distinguished members of the Troy bar. I recall 
the fiery zeal of Judge David Buel, the courtly bearing of Judge Hunt, 
the classic eloquence of Senator Strong, the natural oratory and pungent 
wit of General Calvin E. Mather, the subtle cunning of Job Pierson, the 
vehement sarcasm of Abraham B. Olin, the scholarly attainments of 
George Van Santwood, the uncultured power of Robert A. Lottridge in 
the trial of criminal causes, the inimitable humor and repartee of Gen. 
George R. Davis, the polished and attractive argumentation of Gardner 
Stow, the urbanity and earnestness of Judge John D. Willard, the black- 
letter law learning of Judge Samuel Huntington, the unerring judgment 
and sterling common sense of Judge Isaac McConihe, the ready book 
learning, natural as well as acquired, of Judge George Gould, and the cau- 
tious but comprehensive mind of David L. Seymour. Nevertheless, I feel 
constrained to rank the late William A. Beach as pre-eminently the leader 
of the Troy bar. In his professional career he survived three epochs. 
While comparatively a young practitioner he attained the leadership of 
the Saratoga bar. In his maturer years and better judgment he selected 
the city of Troy as the theatre of his local practice of the law, where, by 
common consent, he became the trusted oracle of the Troy bar. Subse- 
quently he removed to the city of New York, and there, in the midst of 
the giants of the profession, he again took a front rank and maintained. it 
with undimmed lustre for fifteen years. 

Possessing quick perception and a retentive memory, he could readily 
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master every branch of legal science. His professional life was without a 
blemish. In .addition to his mental gifts he was blessed with a physical 
constitution which enabled him, in any emergency, to successfully en- 
counter and overcome obstacles which to another less resolute would 
appear insurmountable. He never lagged behind when duty called him 
to the front—as in the celebrated trial of Theodore Tilton against Henry 
Ward Beecher, which continued before Chief Justice Neilson and a jury, 
in Brooklyn, for a period of six months. The trial, however, was really 
before the reading public of America. On either side the array of eminent 
counsel was formidable, but their strength and courage had become ex- 
hausted, so great had been the labor, strain, and responsibility imposed 
upon them. One of the number, however, faced the closing ordeal with 
unparalleled heroism and undaunted resolution. That man was William A. 
Beach. Tired as he undoubtedly was, he did not falter in the final struggle 
in behalf of his client. The inspiration of the scene aroused all the latent 
energy of his soul, which imparted to him courage and determination. On 
that bright morning in the rosy month of June, the one hundredth day 
of the trial, he commenced the final argument for the plaintiff. The 
cause and the tribunal, ambition, pride, and reputation called for the 
display of all his ingenuity, genius, skill, and power. He was equal to the 
occasion. Every intonation of his voice, every burst of eloquence, every 
flash of his eye, and every movement of his body bespoke him as the fore- 
most advocate of the age. His address, in its delivery before the jury, 
occupied ten consecutive court days. During all that time he employed 
and brought into requisition every rule of logic, every favorable conclusion 
deducible from the evidence, every presumption of law and fact, and every 
flower of rhetoric, arranged and embellished with the choicest language. 
As a specimen of artistic skill and eloquence, that address, in my judg- 
ment, has never been surpassed in ancient or modern times. Over its 
delivery a crowded auditory hung in breathless suspense day after day, and 
finally, when the last word-had been uttered, all decorum gave way, and 
the courthouse resounded with the universal acclaim. This great argu- 
ment, as published, covered over two hundred printed pages, and will live 
while the English language continues to be read or spoken. In beauty of 
diction, in fertility of illustration, in loftiness and purity of sentiment, in 
grandeur of conception, and in power of argumentation, both by way of 
attack and by way of defence, that speech will successfully challenge com- 
parison with any previous forensic argument, in any country and in any 
age of the world’s history.” 


The poetical contribution:in 1889 to the exercises commemorative of . 
VoL. XXVIII.—No. 1.—2 
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the one hundredth anniversary of the naming of Troy, by Mr. Benjamin 
H. Hall, is printed at length in the handsome work of Dr. Weise. Its 
cleverness in fanciful pleasantries and quaint conceits renders a brief 
quotation exceptionally fitting in this connection: 


“ The wise heads all assembled 

In seventeen eighty-nine, 

Determined that the hamlet 
Should have a title fine; 

That so throughout the ages, 
In peace as well as strife, 

Some brilliant designation 
Should ever give it life. 


And first they took the Bible, 
And turned its pages o’er ; 

Read Numbers and the Chronicles, 
Did Joshua explore : 

Then thumbed the leaves of Rollin, 
Josephus studied through, 

And sought in Guthrie’s system, 
For something that might do. 








They copied all the proper 
Names, and improper too ; 
Exhausted combinations 
Till every man was blue; 
Then spelled each title backward, 
In hope at last to find 
Some startling appellation 
For future fame designed. 





Ten hours in fruitless effort 
These grand old heroes passed, 
Till nature faint, exhausted, 
Gave signs she could not last ; 
The tongue of one was twisted, 
Another's neck was wry, 
A third was still with lock-jaw, 
A fourth desired to die. 
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Such was the fearful present ; 
More dark the apparent fate, 
That on their mental labors 
Seemed threateningly to wait ; 
When one old classic scholar 
On trembling legs arose, 
# * % 
Thus spoke he : ‘I remember, 
When I was very young, 
The story of a city 
In ancient fable sung, 
That for ten years resisted 
Siege and starvation slow, 
And then surrendered only 
Through treachery of the foe. 


The name of that walled city 
Was good in olden days, 
But we can use it better 
By means of modern ways; 
And keep it as a lesson, 
That no insiduous foe 
Must be allowed to enter 
And turn our weal to woe. 


For ten hours we have labored, 
And not a single name 

Has yet been deemed sufficient 
To sound our local fame ; 

To save this noble people, 
For grief to give them joy, 

Oh, call these dozen dwellings 
And five small groceries—TROY. 





FORT HARRISON IN HISTORY 


The Secretary of War recently directed that the new military post at 
Helena, Montana, should be named “ Fort Harrison” in honor of the 
President. This is the second time in the history of the nation that a 
United States military station has borne that designation, and revives 
memories of two famous men whose early life was intimately associated 
with the original “ Fort Harrison” of the old Indiana territory, both of 
whom in subsequent years received the highest honors within the gift 
of the nation. These men were William Henry Harrison, grandfather of 
the President, and Zachary Taylor. 

An old well, without curb or cover—long since in disuse and partially 
filled with the refuse of years—a hundred yards back from the east bank 
of the Wabash river, three and a half miles north of the city of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, marks the site of old Fort Harrison, so named in honor of 
General William Henry Harrison, who was governor of the territory at 
the time of the fort’s erection, and afterwards president of the United 
States. Around the old well stretch the fertile fields, which, in the march 
of progress and civilization, have taken the place of the wild forests once 
the home of the red man. At the foot of the gentle slope on which the 
fort stood flows the peaceful river, the ripple of its waters telling no tales 
of the sad tragedies that long ago were enacted on its wooded banks. 

In early times Fort Harrison was a place of considerable importance, 
being for many years the frontier garrison of the West—the old “ Indian 
line ” which defined the boundary of the Indian hunting grounds crossing 
the territory of Indiana just above the fort. The latter was erected dur- 
ing the fall of 1811, by General Harrison, who advanced up the Wabash 
with a strong force, for the purpose of subduing the Indian leader Tecum- 
seh, and his brother the wily Prophet, members of the Shawnee tribe, 
whose united appeals had aroused all the tribes in the northwest territory 
into the formation of a grand confederacy against the whites. The treaty 
of 1809, known as the “ Treaty of Fort Wayne,” made by Harrison, and 
by which the Delaware, Miami, and Pottawatamie tribes ceded to the 
whites a large tract of land on the Wabash, aroused the ire of Tecumseh, 
who was absent at the time, and who refused to acknowledge it or abide 
by its conditions. He threatened with death the chiefs who had signed 
the treaty, and announced his determination to prevent the lands being 
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surveyed or settled. It was after this celebrated conference at Vincennes, 
then the seat of government of the territory, and where Harrison’s cool- 
ness and self-possession alone saved him from death at the hand of Tecum- 
seh, that the latter began in earnest his war against the whites. Harrison 
was furnished by President Madison with a force of infantry from Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana, and in September, 1811, began his march up the 
Wabash from Vincennes towards the Prophet’s town (near the present 
location of Lafayette), where the hostile tribes had assembled. The 
necessity of establishing a fort was apparent, and Harrison selected this 
point on the east bank of the Wabash, some fifty miles above Vincennes, 
which possessed many natural advantages as a means of defense, little 
thinking that almost under its very walls would spring into life a city. 

The army was quartered here during the months of September and 
October, and the walls of the fort erected, stalwart trees of the encircling 
forests furnishing the material. From rare engravings still in existence, 
it appears to have consisted of a rough stockade of heavy timber, about 
one hundred and fifty feet square. The northwest and southwest corners 
facing the river, terminated in blockhouses, two stories in height, pierced 
on both faces with embrasures in each story, through which to fire upon 
the enemy. The northeast and southeast corners terminated in bastions, 
which projected sufficiently to command the outside of the walls in two 
directions. The soldiers’ barracks of rude log-huts were within the fort 
and formed the western line. The gate opened to the east; north of it 
was the guard house, to the south the magazine, and near the latter was 
the well before referred to. 

While at the fort General Harrison, under express orders from the 
president, attempted a reconciliation with the Indians, but his overtures 
were treated with contempt, and an attack made on his forces. This ended 
the negotiations for peace, and on the 28th of October Harrison took up 
his march for the Prophet’s town. A week later he was attacked near the 
latter place by a large force of Indians, who were disastrously defeated 
and put to flight. The battle is known in history as that of Tippecanoe. 

The most important event in the history of Fort Harrison was its 
defense against the attack of a large body of Indians, by Captain Zachary 
Taylor—afterward president—in September, 1812. Taylor, then a young 
man of twenty-eight, exhibited in his defense of the fort the bravery and 
hardihood which in subsequent campaigns gave him among his soldiers 
the sobriquet of “Old Rough and Ready.” He had been in the service 
but a few years, having spent his life until twenty-four on his father’s 
plantation in Kentucky. His brother Hancock held a lieutenant’s com- 
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mission in the United States army, and upon the death of that officer in 
1808 Zachary succeeded to the commission. He was promoted to a 
captaincy in 1810, and after the declaration of war with Great Britain in 
1812 he was placed in command of Fort Harrison. 

It was no slight dress-parade duty that fell to the share of the little 
garrison in the frontier fort. Almost in the midst of an enemy’s country, 
surrounded by a sleepless, savage foe, and kept ever on the alert day and 
night, to guard against surprise, the brave Taylor and his little body of 
soldiers were worn out when, in the dusk of a September evening in 1812, 
the presence of the savages in the neighborhood of the fort became mani- 
fest. To add to the other misfortunes, two-thirds of the garrison of fifty 
men were sick and unfitted for duty with an epidemical fever that scourged 
the entire Wabash valley that year. These facts coming to the ear of the 
revengeful Prophet, still smarting under his defeat at Tippecanoe in the 
previous November, led to the expedition against the fort. 

The first signs of the presence of the enemy was the exchange of sig- 
nals between them, the calls resembling the gobbling of aturkey. The 
ears of the sentinels, trained to distinguish such signals, detected the 
presence of the Indians, and the drum soon beat the men to arms. Two 
members of the garrison, the brothers Doyle, rash and adventurous fel- 
lows, volunteered to make a reconnoissance to ascertain, if possible, the 
strength of the enemy. They ventured forth but never returned, the 
sound of four shots shortly after telling their fate. The lateness of 
the hour prevented a search for the young men, but next morning their 
bodies were found, horribly scalped and mutilated. 

Late in the evening of the same day, Thursday, September 4, Lenar, 
a chief, with some thirty or forty Indians of the Delaware, Pottawatamie, 
Kickapoo, and Miami tribes, appeared before the fort, bearing a white flag. 
The chief announced his desire to speak with the captain on the following 
morning and obtain some provisions. Had Captain Taylor not been famil- 
iar with the tactics of this enemy the ruse might have been successful. 
But he was not thrown off his guard, and that night every precaution was 
taken against a surprise; the commander himself personally examined 
each soldier’s arms and supplied him with extra rounds of cartridges. 
He evidently was not over-confident of his ability to hold the fort against 
an attack, for in one of his official dispatches to General Harrison he 
said: “ From the unhealthiness of my company I had not conceived my 
force adequate to the defense of this post, should it be vigorously attacked, 
for some time past.” 

Circumstances proved that Captain Taylor’s precautions were very 
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timely, for about eleven o’clock that night the garrison was aroused by the 
sound of firearms, and once again the drum-beat summoned the men to 
their posts. The commandant, who had just arisen from a sick-bed, 
where he had been confined by the prevailing fever, immediately sprang 
up, ready to confront the enemy. It was discovered that the savages had 
fired the lower blockhouse, which contained the stores of the army con- 
tractor. A fire under ordinary circumstances would have been a trying 
affliction to the little band in the fort; but surrounded as they were by 
furious enemies eager for their blood, the situation became appalling. 
Great consternation prevailed, during which two of the best men in the 
garrison leaped over the pickets, preferring possible death at the hands of 
the Indians to the terrible fate which seemed certainly to await them. 
But great as was the peril of the garrison, the brave heart of the com- 
mandant was undaunted, and he at once set to work to subdue the fire. 
The night was so dark that the savages had crept up to the block-house, 
although it was occupied as an alarm post, and set it on fire in several 
places. The flames communicated to some whiskey in the stores and 
were soon apparently beyond control. The scene that ensued must cer- 
tainly have gladdened the hearts of the savages, and their discordant yells, 
added tothe raging fire and the cries of the women and children, were 
enough to appal the bravest heart in the garrison. 

Captain Taylor, with great presence of mind, ordered men upon the 
roof of the barracks to tear away the burning portion. The smallness of 
the number of effective men in the garrison rendered it exceedingly dan- 
gerous to detail soldiers to carry water from the well to quench the flames, ' 
and the offer of the brave women to perform this duty was gladly accepted. 
The roof was torn off in the midst of a shower of bullets, with the loss of 
but one man killed and two wounded; and this with the heroic efforts of 
the women stayed the progress of the fire and infused fresh courage into 
the hearts of the despondent soldiers. They set to work to repair the 
damages, and before daybreak had erected a temporary barricade across 
the gap in the stockade. It would be difficult to conceive of a more haz- 
ardous undertaking than this, the men being subjected to a constant and 
heavy fire of balls and showers of barbed arrows. Yet the work was done 
under the personal direction of Captain Taylor, and from the shelter of 
the barracks the garrison returned the fire of the savages with such effect 
as to compel them to retire at six o’clock, after a constant assault of seven 
hours. ‘Unsuccessful in their attempt to capture the fort, the Indians dis- 
played their devilish ingenuity by driving together all the horses and hogs 
belonging to the garrison and the citizens, and shot them in their sight, 
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while they drove off all the cattle belonging to the fort, amounting to 
seventy or more. Disheartened by the failure of their attack, the Indians 
made no further effort to capture the fort, although they remained in the 
neighborhood for a day or two, finally retreating toward the White river, 
committing many depredations along their route. 

The loss of the garrison during this attack was but eight killed and 
wounded. The Indians numbered four hundred and fifty, sufficiently 
strong to bury their dead or carry them away ; for this reason their actual 
' loss was never ascertained, although it must have been very heavy. For 
many years after the battle it was not an unusual event for bones of the 

buried warriors to be turned up by the plow, or protrude from the banks 
of the river, brought to sight by the washing of the waters. The troubles of 
the garrison did not end, however, with the disappearance of the Indians, 
as having lost their stores and stock, they were compelled to subsist on 
green corn. Captain Taylor attempted to send intelligence to Governor 
Harrison at Vincennes, but the two men he dispatched were intercepted 
by the Indians and compelled to return. His orderly sergeant and 
another man were then dispatched through the woods, and finally, after 
many hardships and narrow escapes, reached the Old Post with intel- 
ligence of the critical situation of the garrison at Fort Harrison, which 
was soon relieved by a large force of Kentucky volunteers. 

Taylor was promoted to the rank of brevet-major for his gallant 
defense of the fort, the first instance in the service of that species of pro- 
motion. He continued to rise in the army, and after his distinguished 
service in the Mexican war was elected tothe Presidency. The founder 
of the fort preceded him in the presidential chair, and thus it may be said 
that Fort Harrison played a certain part in the making of Presidents. 

After Taylor gave up the command of Fort Harrison, Major Sturges 
of the regulars was in charge of the post until 1816; he was succeeded by 
Major John Chunn, who had been in command of Fort Knox, at Vin- 
cennes. Dr. Benjamin F. Swafford, an old and well-known physician of this 
city, who spent his boyhood in the neighborhood of the old fort, and who 
is replete with interesting facts concerning it, has in his possession the 
original order by which Major Chunn was transferred from Fort Knox to 
Fort Harrison. It is yellow with the roll of years, a document prized 
highly by its owner, who will not allow it out of his possession. It reads: 

‘FIFTH MILITARY DEPARTMENT, Headquarters, Detroit, 
10th May, 1816 

Sir :—Having been informed by Major Morgan that he has marched 

out of the department by order of General Jackson, and that in conse- 
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quence Major Morgan thought it his duty to order you to occupy with 
your command the fort he had left, you will continue to make Fort Har- 
rison your station, and consider yourself commandant thereof. Such of 
the publick property that without great expense be removed from Fort 
Knox to Fort Harrison you will cause to be removed and placed in as 
much security from depredation and from the weather as your stores will 
admit. Ifthe quantity of small arms is very great you will communicate 
with the officer of the ordnance department nearest to you to learn if any 
arrangements have been made by his department for the removal of the 
arms and supplies of ordnance stores. Take care, however, to have your 
command as well furnished as possible with the means of defense, and 
always be on your guard against Indians, never permitting them to take any 
undue liberties, and punish promptly any insult they may offer—it is the 
best way to keep on good terms with them. You will at the same time 
prevent any person from abusing or maltreating the Indians, considering 
yourself their protector in all that regards their rights and privileges. 

You will be pleased to send me sketch of the fort and grounds in the 
vicinity, stating the number the barracks will contain, the nature of the 
soil about the fort, and’ the general quality of the land near you. Also, 
whether the position is well chosen, whether it be healthy, and the quality 
of the water. Be pleased, also, to give a statement of the different tribes 
of Indians in your neighborhood, and the amount of warriors in each 
tribe. - Also the state of the fort as to comfort and defense, And, finally, 
any information touching the command. 

With respectful consideration, I have the honor to be, sir, 

ALEX. MACOMB, 
Maj. Gen. Com. Fifth Military Dep't. 
To Maj. CHUNN, 

3d Reg’t of Infantry, Com. Fort Harrison.” 

Major Chunn remained in command of the post until 1819, when he 
was transferred to Detroit. He afterwards returned to the fort, and was 
in command of it from some time in 1821 until it was dismantled by 
order of the government in 1822. He lived in the vicinity of Terre Haute 
until his death, which occurred in 1847. A married daughter and other 
descendants bearing his name still reside in Vermilion county. He was 
of the highest standing in the Masonic fraternity, and assisted in the 
organization of Terre Haute lodge in 1819, one of the oldest lodges in 
the state, on whose records his name may be found. 

Traces of the fortifications existed here as late as the fifties, and the 
blockhouses were preserved nearly intact until 1849. After these disap- 
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peared the logs were for a long time to be seen lying about the old site; 
but for years the only thing that has served to define the location of the 
fort is the well, now in the last stages of disuse. 

“Old Drummer Davis,” as he was familiarly known, the rattle of whose 
drum aroused the garrison when the attack we have described was made, 
was one of the last survivors of the force, and his stories of the memorable 
attack found many ready hearers when he chose to relate them. The vic- 
tims of the conflict were first buried near the fort, and later were rein- 
terred near what is known as the “ Durkee’s ferry road.” When a road 
was once projected through this burial place, the old drummer was fore- 
most in opposing it as a desecration. He and some of the other soldiers 
then living declared that they would shoot the first man who attempted 
to open the road across the graves, and the matter was finally dropped. 

One of the girls who melted the bullets used by the soldiers in the 
defense of the fort, has descendants living in the neighborhood of the fort, 
as also the two brave young women who carried the water used in quench- 
ing the fire in the blockhouse. Among these are numbered some of the 
most prominent persons in Vigo county, who refer with pardonable pride 
to the part played by their ancestors in the history of the old landmark. 
For years after the battle a soldier named Black was celebrated through- 
out this region as the “ crack shot of Fort Harrison.” During the memor- 
able engagement an Indian had mounted a tall cottonwood tree that stood 
on the bank of the river opposite the fort, and from this commanding 
position would have been enabled to do much damage to the garrison. 
Black espied him, and calling the attention of a comrade to the Indian, he 
drew a sight and fired, bringing his man down at the first shot. Years 
afterward it was a frequent occurrence for the lads in the neighborhood 
to gather at the old fort, and with their rifles endeavor to chip the bark off 
the old cottonwood out of which Black had dropped the savage. 

It may be of interest to state that only a few summers ago the bones 
of the Doyle brothers were found at the foot: of the old oak-tree where 
their comrades buried them more than eighty years ago. These brothers 
were perfect dare-devils, to whom danger was unknown, and when they 
ventured out of the fort on that September evening they were soon sur- 
rounded by their red foes. They were not the kind, however, to die with- 
out a struggle, and backing up against the oak-tree they sold their lives 
dearly, killing many an Indian before they fell. 


Q. 6 Luddlata 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. 
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This appears to be a propitious time for the discovery of facts relating 
to that epoch which forms the dividing line between the historic and pre- 
historic times of our continent. New data are being brought to light and 
additional light thrown on those already known, Even what seemed to 
be hopelessly beyond the reach of research is being attained. The myste- 
rious inscriptions found by Stephens and others on the ruined temples and 
palaces of Central America, and the few strange manuscripts which escaped 
the ruthless hands of the conquerors, are on the eve of yielding up to our 
earnest solicitation their secrets, I have the pleasure of announcing to 
archeologists and others interested, that I have ascertained beyond 
question the true rendering of a sufficient number of the written charac- 
ters in the Maya Codices to furnish a key to the interpretation of all the 
rest. I trust that the pride I take in making this announcement will be 
considered pardonable, as there was no greater desideratum in regard to 
American archeology than the interpretation of these manuscripts and 
inscriptions. From the discoveries of Stephens and Waldeck to the 
present there has gone forth a hopeless longing for the solution of this 
riddle, for some means of compelling the American sphinx to give up its 
secret. 

I am as yet but on the threshold of the solution, which will require the 
long and patient labor of more than one worker, and which cannot be 
completed until the linguistic material locked up in manuscripts has been 
published. Nevertheless, I purpose to state briefly the method and 
nature of the discovery, and what light the little progress so far made 
throws upon these ancient records. 

My study has been confined almost exclusively to the four Maya 
Codices which have been published, and with which I must take for 
granted the interested reader is more. or less familiar. As illustrations, 
which are absolutely necessary to a critical exposition, cannot be given 
here, I can only make general statements. 

A notice of these codices and of the data relating thereto has been 
given by Dr. Brinton in his “ Introduction” to my Study of the Manuscript 
Troano, published by the’ United States Geological Survey, in 1882. In 
that work, and others by Dr. Férstemann, Dr. Schellhas, Dr. Seler, Rosny, 
Charencey, and myself, illustrations and general explanations of these 
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written characters are given. A somewhat thorough and satisfactory 
explanation of the use and relation of the numerous day and numeral 
characters found in the Dresden and Troano Codices has been presented, 
chiefly by Dr. Férstemann and myself, but up to the present no satisfac- 
tory interpretation of any of the written characters has been obtained. In 
fact, it was and still is, so far as known to the reading public, a mooted 
question whether they are phonetic or mere symbols. Although Bishop 
Landa in his well-known work, Las Cosas de Yucatan, written in the six- 
teenth century, gives what he claims to be the alphabet (a, b, c’’) of the 
hieroglyphic writing, all efforts at interpretation by means of these up to the 
present have confessedly failed. Although I now know that he was in 
part correct, yet my clue was obtained from the symbols for the cardinal 
points. I was convinced at an early stage of my study, that the symbols 
for east and west were phonetic characters; but reversing their true posi- 
tions in my assignment my efforts to apply their phonetic elements in the 
interpretation of other characters failed. Determining recently to make 
another earnest effort to solve the problem, after trying in vain all the 
supposed clues known to me, the thought struck me of reversing the car- 
dinal symbols and trying the new phonetic value this would give them. 
Without mentioning the details of my progress, it is sufficient to state that 
this soon led to the satisfactory rendering of several characters in the 
Troano and Dresden Codices. Of course, the chief aids in determining 
the correctness of interpretations were the agreement in phonetic value 
in different combinations and correspondence with the accompanying pic- 
torial representations. These discoveries, of course, convinced me that 
the writing was to some extent phonetic. It also led to the further con- 
clusion that those figured are chiefly the consonant elements, which vary 
in form or details according to the vowel elements with which they are com- 
bined. I also soon found that some of Landa’s letter characters were rude 
and imperfect attempts to represent these written elements, and have ascer- 
tained that the following of his list are substantially correct, requiring cer- 
tain modifications mentioned.* 

His second B, which is a circle inclosing four dots, requires an addi- 
tional dot in the centre. The outer four dots are often found placed 
against the surrounding circle. His C is correct when used in connection 
with certain vowel elements and without the hooks at the top. His 
E is correct, though frequently found without the inner semicircle. His 
second H, his /, CA, and K are substantially correct. The first Z should 


* Those readers who do not have Landa’s work at hand will find an exact copy of his characters 
on page 141 of my Study of the Manuscript Troano. 
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have two additional dots in the left portion of the character. It was the 
lack of this knowledge that led him into an error in his explanation of the 
native method of writing words. With three dots the left portion of the Z 
resembles very closely the symbol for Z, hence he took for granted that 
in writing the word ZZ “a lasso or snare” they used the £& twice, thus 
ELE, although he admits they did not sound the first Z. As this first 
part of the Z is often used alone for the letter, it is distinguished from 
the £ by having the dots hollow and the one at the left a minute parallelo- 
gram touching the margin, while those of the latter are, in most cases, 
solid or incomplete and drawn in. His second Z if turned around so 
that what is the top as given is made the bottom, will be a rude figure 
of the true character, which is known to students of these codices as the 
symbol for the Maya day Ahau. His KU is a poor attempt at drawing 
the correct character for this sound. His first X if turned half around will 
present a very rude drawing of the symbol for CH’. In the codices this 
is usually a partially closed hand, with a small marginal circle and inverted 
T in it; on the monuments it is an open hand. His second X is a com- 
bination of two characters; the dotted lines if curved upward and forward 
so as to connect with a (usually) small circular figure against the forehead 
are the XY symbol, the head being the symbol for V. His UV character needs 
a small circular dot on each side of the middle prominence. His charac- 
ters for HA and 7/ are substantially correct; that for WA is of the proper 
form, but the little circles should have lines across them in one direction. 
His sign of aspiration is correct, but is usually turned on the side opening 
toward the character with which it is connected. 

In addition to these I have discovered the characters for WV, 2 (dz), 7H, 
P, M,and Y,; also another character for X, the distinguishing characteristic 
of which is cross-hatching. The Z is a material modification of Landa’s 
symbol for this letter. 

It is proper, however, to inform the reader that these symbols are not 
to be considered letters in the true sense of the term, nor is there any 
uniform rule, so far as I have yet discovered, by which we can trace the 
transition of forms or judge of the exact and full extent of their phonetic 
value. The difficulty to be encountered on this account in deciphering 
these records is foreshadowed by Landa, who says: “ Of these letters I 
give here but the a,b,c; their great number does not allow of more, 
because they employ a character for al/ the aspirations of the letters, and 
another for marking the divisions (or parts) and thus they become infinite.” 

If there was some rule for modifying the consonant characters according 
to the pronunciation and the vowel additions, the process of decipherment 
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would be much simplified, but this is found only to a very limited extent. 
For example, three entirely different characters have been discovered for 
L, while but one has been discovered for Y,; two bearing no resemblance 
to one another have been found for 17, and but one for V. The syllable 
XUL has a distinct character, which is substantially the same as Landa’s 
character for the month of this name, omitting the right appendage. 
What adds to the difficulty is the fact that the parts of compound charac- 
ters do not always correspond with the syllables of the words they repre- 
sent, while on the other hand they sometimes contain the elements of 
more than one word. 

The day and month characters are to some extent phonetic, but it is 
useless to attempt an explanation without figures. 

Some of the more important results already obtained or indicated are 
the following : 

1st, That the direction in which the characters are to be taken is as 
stated in the Study of the Manuscript Troano, pp. 136-140. My conclusion 
in regard to the direction in which the inscription on the Palenque tablet is 
to be read (same work pp. 200 and 201) proves also to be correct. It is pos- 
sible and even probable that the order in which the groups in the Dresden 
Codex are to be taken, varies in different parts as do the numeral series. 
This I can only surmise, as I have not as yet, except in few instances, 
deciphered connected series of sufficient length to form sentences. One 
of these in the Codex Troano relates the vulture’s (buzzard’s) mode of flight. 
The others, in the Dresden Codex, relate to storms of wind and rain. 

2d, The parts of compound characters so far as determined usually 
follow each other from left toright and from above downward. A prefix 
is sometimes placed below. 

3d, Although some of the characters are simply conventional symbols, 
most of them are phonetic, and the writing is of a higher grade—as writ- 
ing—than was supposed. The subject matter, however, judging from the 
slight indications we have as yet obtained, is of a very simple character. 
Pages 48 and 49, Dresden Codex, if I may judge from the few characters 
thereon I have succeeded in deciphering, relate to a game, apparently the 
game or dance in which sticks or javelins are thrown and parried.* Pages 
71-73, same Codex, relate to tempests of wind, rain, and lightning, to the 
overturning of houses and the destruction of trees. In one place, if I 
rightly interpret the characters, there is mention of a sudden change in 
the temperature from hot to cold. The pictures, so far as I have ascer- 
tained, appear, as a general rule, to be attempts to indicate the subject of 


* Bancroft, Vative Races, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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the context, though the latter is sometimes widely different from the con- 
clusion likely to be drawn from a study of these alone. 

4th, Another result is the proof, as above stated, notwithstanding the 
general supposition to the contrary, that Landa’s alphabet is in the main 
correct. Further study of the codices may show that some of his letter 
characters not herein mentioned may be correct when amended. 

I have ascertained by a careful study of the day, month, and numeral 
characters on pp. 46-50 of the Dresden Codex, that the year of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days—the five days to complete the number being added 
at the end of the eighteenth month—is used in the long series which runs 
through these pages. We also learn from this series that the four-year 
system, as explained in numerous works, was also used. The proof in this 
case amounts to a positive demonstration. 

Another discovery may be mentioned here, which will be of interest to 
those engaged in the study of these codices ; to wit, that in the series just 
mentioned, and in some others of this Dresden Codex, the count of days 
begins with the last day of the preceding month instead of the first of that 
alluded to. The same method of counting is adopted on the Palenque 
tablet, as can easily be shown by several examples found thereon. 

This brief notice of the progress I have made in deciphering these 
aboriginal records is given here for the purpose of calling the attention of 
those working in the same field thereto, that my methods and discoveries 
may be tested. I will communicate freely with those prepared to judge 
in regard thereto, as I have no desire to make a claim not well founded. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE SUFFRAGE PROBLEM 


Less than two decades after the first European settlements were 
established on this continent it became a slave market. First the native 
red man became a commodity of barter and sale by his Spanish conqueror, 
and then the sable African was brought hither as a chattel from his far- 
distant home. Thus slavery, in its most degrading form, was a distinguish- 
ing feature of the new civilization from the very outset, and it so continued 
for more than three hundred years. Not that property in man was a new 
thing in the world’s history; for, in one form or another, it had existed 
from time immemorial, and was even then a recognized institution in some 
of the most civilized nations of the old world. But negro slavery of mod- 
ern times had been reserved as a sequel to the discovery and resettlement 
of the Americas. 

At first this traffic was without express legal sanction. None was neces- 
sary. Moral criterions, like religious forms, never rise higher than the stand- 
ard of intellectual development ; and where conscience fails to condemn, 
express justification is, of course, superfluous. But there came a time in 
the progress of civilization when enlightened minds began to question the 
rightfulness of this traffic in human beings; and then it was that some 
express legal sanction of the practice began to be necéssary to its respecta- 
bility. And, strange to say, this was brought about through the interven- 
tion of a Christian priest, on the principle that one wrong may justify an- 
other, provided the second can be shown to be in mitigation of the first. 

Bartolomé de las Casas, bishop of Chiapa, was, however, something 
more than a time-server—something more than a mere conventional Chris- 
tian. He was a man of humane impulses, and his long and useful life 
exemplified many of the Christian virtues. -He probably saw the evils of 
slavery, both inherent and incidental, since he was an eye-witness to its. 
cruelties with respect to the Indian. But he was too politic a reformer to 
attempt the impracticable; too much of a courtier to sacrifice position and 
influence to private opinion. He was not “the stuff of which martyrs are 
made.” So, in order, as he said, to ameliorate the hard lot of the Indian 
slave, he proposed the substitution of the more hardy African as a laborer 
in the mines of Hispaniola, and thus became the apologist and advocate 
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of the African slave trade. The Spanish government, acting upon his 
suggestion, gave legal sanction to this trade; and the final outcome was 
the peopling of the West Indies and the Caribbean coasts with a mongrel 
population difficult of exact ethnological classification. 

In the course of time, these miscegenic communities became independ- 
ent states, and the slave of three centuries a free citizen. Under the epi- 
demic of democratic theories originating in the disorders of the French 
Revolution, he soon became a “sovereign” invested with the right to 
govern. In other words, the Indian and the negro, the mestizo and the 
zambo, the guachupen and the mulatto, each became a voter under a sys- 
tem which made all government officers elective for short terms by univer- 
sal suffrage; and this before he had had time to fully realize his changed 
position, or to form any clear conception of his new and untried relation- 
ship to society. 

After a long series of experiments, more or less disastrous, he has made 
some progress in civilization. It would indeed be marvellous if he had 
not. And if we accept, as we must, the great natural law of progressive 
development from lower to higher forms, we must conclude that he will 
ultimately become fitted for the difficult task of self-government. But we 
know as a fact that the fanciful theories of unrestricted suffrage and 
“sovereignties within sovereignties” have hitherto worked very disas- 
trously, and that it is precisely where these mischievous political heresies 
have been partially abandoned that the alternations of anarchy and mili- 
tary despotism have become less frequent. 

With us of the United States the race problem, supplemented by a 
perverted democracy, had a later origin, and is somewhat less complicated 
in character. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors sought no religious pretext to 
enslave the Indian. If the truth must be owned, they cared very little 
about him anyway. He might have been a legitimate member of the 
human family or might not; might have had an immortal soul or might 
not. These were minor considerations with those who considered them- 
selves “the chosen of the Lord,’’ commissioned to “ drive out the Philis- 
tine’ and possess themselves of his lands. Thus denied the privileges of 
either slave or citizen, with few rights as an alien which the white man 
felt bound to respect, the Indian was never incorporated into the new 
civilization, and there was never any appreciable amalgamation of the two 
races. It was simply an example of “the survival of the fittest ’’—that is 
to say, of the strongest—such as we see constantly taking place among 
the lower animals of different species. 


Not so, however, with the exotic negro, Brought hither an unwilling 
Vou. XXVIIL.—No. 1.—3 
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emigrant, he has been the innocent cause of most of our political troubles, 
first as a slave, then as a free citizen. Much of this trouble has been and 
is imaginary, of course; but much of it has been real, and is still of such 
a character as to very seriously threaten the perpetuity of our political 
institutions. Let us see how it all came about. 

Very early in the seventeenth century, when our great Eastern states 
were yet in the infancy of colonial life, our good mother England wanted 
to increase her North American colonial products for home consumption 
and for re-exportation; and she wanted, besides, to discourage the emi- 
gration of her European subjects to the new world, where they were dis- 
posed to seek refuge from the oppressions of the restoration. To accom- 
plish these ends, she did not hesitate to violate the spirit of her own 
ancient common law, by fastening upon us the curse of negro slavery. 
King Charles II., by public proclamation, called upon his loyal subjects to 
subscribe to a joint stock company, organized under government auspices, 
for the declared purpose of “importing African slaves into America.” 
The stock was readily taken, and our Atlantic coasts became dumping 
grounds of the slaves. 

In a few decades the importation had become so great as to excite 
alarm, and the spirited little colony of Massachusetts began to protest. 
Her legislature finally grew bold enough to impose a heavy import duty 
on African slaves, and this was subsequently increased with a view of mak- 
ing it prohibitory. But the law was inoperative by reason of the interpo- 
sition of the royal council appointed by the crown, and subsequently each 
of the royal governors was instructed from London to veto all such 
measures. The colonies of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, each 
had a similar experience. Every measure looking to the restriction of the 
traffic was promptly vetoed by the crown, and every petition to that end 
was received with haughty indifference. Finally, after the colonies had 
learned the necessity of concerted action, one of the very first measures 
of the congress of 1774, was a joint resolution providing that, after 
December of that year, “no more African slaves be imported into any of 
the colonies,” and this was repeated with additional emphasis some eight- 
een months later. Afterwards, when the controversy had culminated in 
a settled purpose to throw off British allegiance, this very slavery griev- 
ance was alleged as one of the chief reasons therefor. Thus, the original ° 
draft of the Declaration of Independence contained, as “one of the counts 
in the indictment ” against the King of Great Britain, a clause charging 
that he had “steadfastly forbidden all attempts to prohibit, or even to 
limit, the importation of African slaves into the colonies.” 
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This clause was stricken out, as Mr. Jefferson tells us, “ in complaisance 
to South Carolina,” thus affording the first example of the sacrifice of 
principle to temporary expediency; and like all such sacrifices, it cost the 
country dearly. It was an entirely new departure on the slavery question. 
It was something more than that, for it changed the whole legal aspect of 
the question. As pointed out by Dr. Von Holst, the German historian 
of our constitution, up to that time the colonial congress, as a de facto 
body, stood committed against slavery ; but new when, for the first time, 
the congress had become a de jure body as well, it weakly abandoned 
the whole question; and, by subsequently relegating it to the particular 
“ states,” tacitly legalized it therein. For although, up to the time of the 
Revolution, slavery was a fact in each of the thirteen colonies, it was a 
legal institution in none of them. Not one of the original charters under 
which the colonial governments had been established, contained anything 
that could be construed into a grant of right to property in man. Slav- 
ery was not sanctioned by either the common or statutory law of England; 
and both classes of laws were still of force in each of the colonies, Nor 
did the fact that England had forced slavery upon them, contrary to her 
own laws, and over their. repeated protests, alter the legal status of the 
case. 

The fatal consequences of this blunder are seen on nearly every page 
of our national history. They stand out before us in the annals of the 
old confederation. We encounter them on almost every page of the 
reported proceedings of the constitutional convention of 1787. We find 
them in the curious provisions of Articles I. and IV. of the constitution 
which the convention finally submitted for ratification. They appear in 
all the debates preceding final ratification, and in the subsequent amend- 
ments to the constitution. And we see them in the long series of legisla- 
tive ‘‘ compromises ’’ and temporary expedients which followed; expedi- 
ents which settled nothing, decided no question, but merely put off the 
day of trial. Thus for eighty-six years, this slavery question kept us in 
a constant ferment; and on one notable occasion it compromised our 
national honor by forcing us into an unjust war with a neighboring power. 
Finally, all temporary expedients failed; and the issue had to be squarely 
met. The question was referred to the arbitrament of the sword; and a 
four years’ civil war resulted in the emancipation of the negro slave, and 
in the complete vanquishment of the Southern states of the Union. The 
problem then was, how to reconstruct the Union without involving some 
radical change in our form of government. 

Two plans were proposed—one by the President and one by the con- 
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gress of the Republic. That proposed by the President, contemplated the 
rehabilitation of the vanquished states without other conditions than the 
ratification by them of the Emancipation Proclamation, and some formal 
acknowledgment by them of the paramount authority of the national 
government. In other words, the abolition of slavery, which the insurrec- 
tion had sought to prevent, and the integrity of the Union, which it had 
assailed, were to be placed forever beyond dispute. The plan proposed 
by congress was not essentially different in principle. It contemplated 
both the objects named, and also the citizenship of the liberated slave. 
But whilst citizenship was the logical sequence of emancipation, it did not 
necessarily imply the right of suffrage. A man could be a citizen of the 
United States, and of the particular state in which he resided, without 
being a legal voter. The broad distinction between equality of right 
before the law, and equality of right to govern, had been consistently 
maintained by our judicial tribunals from the very foundation of the 
government. Both plans imposed sweeping disabilities, incurred by what 
both characterized as “ participation in the rebellion.” These were remov- 
able in the one case at the discretion of the President ; in the other, at the 
discretion of congress; and in both, a formal written petition for pardon 
was necessary. 

In point of fact then, both plans were, as I have said, essentially the 
same in principle; and it was of no practical consequence to the Southern 
people which should be adopted. Nor was it a matter of any moment to 
the Northern people, except in so far as the President (who happened to 
have been born South) had failed to inspire their confidence. But one had 
been labelled “ Democratic,” and the other “ Republican”; and this dis- 
tinction without a difference had to be maintained in the interests of 
demagogues. Neither party would yield, and finally a compromise was 
proposed: It came from the more moderate and conservative wing of the 
dominant party in congress, and made the proposed amendments to the 
constitution (now known as Articles XIII., and XIV.) the sole basis of 
reconstruction. The ratification of those amendments by the legal voters 
(then all white men) of the vanquished states, was the only essential con- 
dition to their immediate restoration to the rights and privileges of the 
union. The de facto state governments, set up in the South by the Presi- 
dent without the authority of congress, were to be recognized and legalized. 
The question of extending the right of suffrage to the freedmen, was to 
be adjourned till after reconstruction should be accomplished. It was 
then to be referred to the decision of the particular states themselves ; 
but, of course, under the conditions imposed in the XIVth constitutional 
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amendment. Those conditions were, the apportionment of representation 
on the basis of qualified electors; not, as hitherto, on the basis of mere 
number, counting “all free white persons and three-fifths of all other per- 
sons.” This would have insured fair representation, large or small as the 
state might choose to make it; and viewed at this distance of time, and 
in the light of events that followed, the marvel is that the plan was not 
promptly and unanimously accepted by the Southern leaders. 

But madness ruled the hour. In the face of certain defeat, the Demo- 
cratic leaders, North as well as South, obstinately adhered to the personal 
fortunes of an accidental President who had alternately betrayed both 
political parties; and who now in order to reinstate himself with his for- 
mer political associates South, had raised hopes in them which, in the very 
nature of the case, could never be realized. Not one of his de facto gov- 
ernors submitted this compromise plan to the state assembly; or if he 
did, it was in such a way, and under such conditions, as to insure its 
prompt rejection. In nearly every instance it was received with silent 
contempt and not even considered ; while an ignorant and servile partisan 
press denounced its promoters as “ revolutionists,” and its Southern apol- 
ogists as “ renegades and traitors.” 

Of course, this had the effect merely to strengthen the extremists in 
congress ; and then, for the first time during the exciting controversy, the 
famous Reconstruction Acts of March, 1867, became a possibility. Hith- 
erto it would have been quite impossible to enact such measures, even 
with the President’s concurrence. But now they were readily passed over 
his veto by the requisite two-thirds majority. They thus became the law 
of the land, in the form and by the means constitutionally appointed. 
They provided for the framing of new constitutions for each of the van- 
quished states, by conventions of delegates to be elected by “the male 
citizens thereof, twenty-one years of age and upwards, of whatever race, 
color or previous condition of servitude”; and they further provided that 
the state constitutions, thus to be framed, should “ guarantee the elective 
franchise to all such persons.” Thus the emancipated negro slave was to 
be made the chief factor in the reéstablishment of local civil government, 
and a legal voter at subsequent elections. The only alternative was military 
rule, the end and consequences of which were beyond possible conjecture. 

Thus forced to a choice between two alternatives, neither of which 
could be approved, but one of which must be accepted, many Southern 
men advocated reconstruction, on the basis of the laws named, as the lesser 
of two evils. Whether this was an error of judgment, may be a matter of 
opinion. It may still be a matter of honest difference of opinion as to 
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which is less calculated to retard the progress of civilization, and therefore 
which is the more desirable, military rule or universal suffrage. But it will 
hardly do to say that a man is necessarily a scoundrel because he chooses 
the one or the other. He might make such a choice even as a matter of 
principle, without necessarily being either a fool or a knave. It would be 
still more stupid and irrational so to denounce him for a compulsory choice 
of either when the only alternative consists in the selection of the other. 
Nor will it do to say that all Southern men who advocated reconstruction 
under the ultimatum thus submitted, were obscure nobodies. For we 
know, as a matter of fact, that many of them had been eminent as jurists, 
statesmen and scholars before this particular period in their personal his- 
tory ; and it is not quite easy to understand how they should have so sud- 
denly become the reverse by merely differing in opinion with some of their 
neighbors. It is now known that among those who espoused the cause of 
reconstruction were men who had filled every position of public trust, 
from that of county representative to the governorship of the state. Some 
of them had been justices of the supreme court; others congressmen and 
presidential electors. Some of them had been, and were still, bankers and 
men of large business affairs ; others were planters with little left but their 
bare acres, but who had numbered their slaves by scores. Some of them 
had been successful military leaders, with world-wide reputation ; others 
were men of science who had turned aside from their books and labora- 
tories to aid as far as they might in saying their state from hopeless ruin. 
And there were not wanting amongst them a few young men of promising 
talents, scions of some of the oldest and proudest families of the South, 
who have since risen to eminence in the learned professions, or to national 
reputation as publicists and legislators. 

Of course such men, educated as they had been, and environed as they 
were, could hardly be expected to endorse the principles of the reconstruc- 
tion acts. They did not accept the principles of those acts fer se, and never 
pretended to. They sustained towards the measure a relation similar to 
that which Talleyrand sustained towards the French Revolution. They 
“ wanted to resist it; failing in that, they wanted to make the best of it.” 
But their position differed from that of Talleyrand in this, that they had 
the courage of their convictions, and their efforts to ‘‘ make the best of it ” 
were consequently more successful. For amid a storm of passion and un- 
reason, unparalleled in the annals of the English-speaking race, they suc- 
ceeded, in one or two exceptional instances, in giving to their state what 
is now generally conceded to have been the best constitution it ever had. 
I say in one or two exceptional instances; for the rule, in most of the 
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states, was just the reverse. And the reason is obvious. Only in excep- 
tional instances did the white people of the South take any part in the 
work of reconstruction. They were warned by their political leaders to 
“ have nothing whatever to do with it.” Merchants and business men who 
showed a disposition to disregard this warning were threatened with what 
was later on styled the “‘ boycott.’”’ Young men who might have been dis- 
posed to disregard this were threatened with “social ostracism.” And 
where these threats failed, wives were exhorted to divorce their husbands 
who should “ Africanize themselves” by participation in the local elections 
for delegates to the constitutional convention. The result generally was 
that the work of constitution-making, and of the succeeding legislation, 
was abandoned to ignorant negroes, led by a few unscrupulous and irre- 
sponsible white adventurers who had no permanent interest in the state. 

Such, in brief outline, was the genesis of the suffrage problem in the 
Southern states. I do not question the motives of those who forced the 
issue so prematurely upon the country. I do not question the motives of 
those who, by obstinately opposing all the milder and more rational meas- 
ures of reconstruction, became the unconscious allies of the advocates of 
this dangerous experiment. But now that passion has cooled and rea- 
son resumed sway, both parties realize the magnitude of their mistake. 
Unrestricted suffrage, where all officers are elective for short terms, is an 
expensive experiment in any country. It has been found a bad policy 
even in homogeneous communities, where the standard of public intelli- 
gence and virtue is exceptionally high. But in countries inhabited by 
mixed and heterogeneous races, and where the standard of popular intelli- 
gence and virtue is generally low, it is something more than a mistake. 
However well intended, experience has shown it to be a blunder little 
short of a crime against civilization. 

It is said that wherever the English common law prevails, there ought 
to be an adequate legal remedy for every private wrong; and, by a parity 
of reasoning, wherever the Anglo-Saxon civilization dominates, there ought 
to be an orderly and pacific remedy for every public wrong. The difficulty 
in both cases is admitted to be in a judicious application of the remedy. 
In the case before us every one concedes the natural remedy to be a 
judicious restriction of the suffrage. The alternate, artificial remedy 
sometimes suggested is compulsory education at government expense. It 
is objected to the first that it would be “ undemocratic;’’ to the second 
that it involves a species of paternalism better suited to an empire than to 
a republic. The objection to the first will be seen, upon inquiry, to pro- 
ceed from a false or perverted conception of free government, while, 
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with respect to the second, if the objection urged were out of the way 
entirely, others of a graver character would take its place. Intellectual 
development, or civilization as it is called, may be aided in its growth, but 
it cannot be suddenly forced into maturity. It must proceed in the nat- 
ural order, and this requires time. Hot-house civilizations, like hot-house 
plants, have a very uncertain life tenure. They may look very well on 
paper or under glass covers, but are generally useless exotics elsewhere. 
The farmer who should undertake to force the harvest season by means of 
artificial heat and light would probably be thought a lunatic. But it is 
doubtful whether he would be less rational than that republic which first 
converts its vast domain into ‘an asylum, and then undertakes to convert 
its adopted paupers and vagrants into responsible voters by means of the 
spelling book and multiplication table. 

The suffrage problem is not materially changed by the constitutional 
amendments, notwithstanding the popular opinion to the contrary. Arti- 
cle XIV. merely changes the basis of representation, leaving the qualifica- 
tion of voters to be fixed and determined by the particular states as 
before. The only restriction is in Article XV., which provides merely that 
suffrage shall be impartial. No male citizen, twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, can be legally excluded from the ballot “on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude.” But he may be legally excluded 
for any other reason, as, for instance, illiteracy, pauperism, vagrancy, crime 
or other causes, or combination of causes which unfit him to govern. In 
exceptional cases, this might result in individual hardship; but all general 
laws are open to the same objection. Perfection in legislation is never 
possible, and therefore never expected. The most that is possible, and 
therefore the most that ought to be expected in such cases is the selection 
of the least objectionable alternative. If the professed object of all gov- 
ernment is the general welfare, and not individual advantage, then it is 
manifestly the duty of a state to restrict the suffrage to those competent 
to govern without imperiling the welfare of the whole. Those of its citi- 
zens who might be thus excluded from active participation in the affairs 
of government would not be wronged, because suffrage is not a right inher- 
ent in citizenship, but a political privilege only. Besides, they would have 
all the greater incentive to fit themselves to become legal voters; and 
with ambition supplemented by industry and frugality, they could hardly 
fail in a country like: ours to ultimately attain to the prescribed standard. 
If they have no such ambition, then no political contrivance, and no 
amount of class legislation, can ever fit them to govern. Therefore, in 
neither case could there be any just cause of complaint. Moreover, if we 
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take a common-sense view of the matter, there is no valid reason why an 
unfit person should vote merely because he happens not to be a negro. 

Of course the reform here indicated, would diminish the state’s numerical 
representation. But aside from mere partisan considerations of a tempor- 
ary character, in which the welfare of the country is seldom involved, this 
would be a loss without injury. The senate would not be affected by it; 
except perhaps, that it would be less easy for inferior men to obtain seats 
therein, and this would benefit the country. The election of President 
would still be by states; and with a purified ballot, there would be less 
danger of disorder in case of a close election. And with respect to the 
lower house, everyone knows that it is not the number, but the ability and 
character of its representatives, that give to a state or section considera- 
tion and influence in that body. One man of real ability, with the cour- 
age of honest convictions, will have more influence, and do more to shape 
legislation, than any number of fools. Nor would the loss of mere num- 
bers long militate against any one political party. The inconvenience 
would be shared in turn by all, and therefore permanently injure none. 
But even were this less probable, every consideration of patriotism would 
still make the reform desirable ; for every honest and patriotic man prizes 


country above party. He rises above ward politics, where the safety and 
glory of the republic is involved, and cares little for the personal fortunes 
of demagogues who thrive best where fair elections are least possible. 


Militia. Screg ps 
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SWITZERLAND’S MODEL DEMOCRACY 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT WITHOUT SPOILS 


Less than twenty years ago Switzerland went in search of a model 
democracy. Very many of her people, and not a few outsiders, feel that 
she secured what she sought for. In any event, her system is deserving 
of attention, because it is the system of an educated people, and because, 
too, it is the system of a people who have practiced democracy in various 
forms for half a thousand years. 

In many senses their constitution is the most remarkable, and the 
most advanced of any people’s charter in the world. It is not a charter 
of rights wrested from kings, but a bill of privileges granted the Swiss 
by themselves. ‘ We, in virtue of our sovereign rights, give ourselves this 
constitution.” 

To understand fairly how very much the Swiss gave themselves by the 
constitution of 1874, it would be useful to glance for a moment at the 
condition of the people in times not far preceding this radical change. 

There was need of change, irrespective of a popular conceit that 
Switzerland had been a republic for many centuries. Its liberty had been 
a sort of tribal one. Each canton, as it joined the bund, or alliance, 
reserved the right to do just as it pleased; and not infrequently the 
hundreds of little subdivisions, or townships, called communes, into which 
each canton was divided, reserved the right to do as they pleased also. 
That right has never been fully surrendered to this. day by either com- 
mune or canton. 

From the times of Tell and Winkelried, down to the French Revolu- 
tion, there had existed a degree of self sovereignty, communal and can- 
tonal sovereignty, that made the general confederacy no better than a 
mere alliance. The Swiss called it nothing more: “ We are a confedera- 
tion of cantons only, and we rule ourselves,” exclaimed one of the can- 
tonal orators. It was only a fancy of the foreigner that styled the Swiss 
confederation a republic. There was no central or directing authority of 
any kind. It was simply an alliance of cantons, and back of it all stood 
their system of communes, old as the people themselves, which exercised 
all privileges and conceded almost nothing, not even to the cantons, of 
which the communes were a direct part. The spirit of the commune was 
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and now is to govern itself. Of course, this spirit has been modified 
somewhat, else the present national constitution never could have been 
proposed, much less adopted. No matter what the government is called, 
it is not a lifetime since the lower town classes possessed almost no privi- 
leges at all in Switzerland. Both they and the farmers were as a rule 
excluded from the polls; they could not have office; the farmer dared not 
sell his produce to the purchaser offering the highest price; town agents 
and ‘corporations with exclusive privileges took all profits; the right to 
manufacture belonged to monopolists, and the peasant was robbed of 
all that made industry profitable or progress possible. Poverty and dis- 
tress and anarchy were common to the people, and the real government 
was the petty tyranny of the communes, 

Step by step, and twenty years apart, the situation changed. The 
first step was the intervention of Napoleon in 1798. He came, he said, 
“in the name of Providence,” to give the people a constitution. Unjusti- 
fiable and criminal as his ten years’ intervention was, the people advanced 
more in science, art, manufactures, and government, than they had done 
in a hundred years before. The people learned something, too, of the 
advantages of unity and a central government. 

In a few years the second step forward was made. In 1830 an epi- 
demic of political reform seized on almost all Europe. It had its origin 
in the rise to power of Louis Philippe in France. In that year many of 
the Swiss cantons experienced a small process of political regeneration, 
though the communal system as usual remained in the pastoral background 
of dead ages. <A species of freedom of the press was granted in some can- 
tons; equality of citizenship, too; the right to petition ; and open sessions 
of the governing body. It seems astounding that the new American 
republic possessed all these things for seventy years before they were even 
thought of in the sovereign states of Switzerland, gray with centuries of 
political existence and self-rule. The effort, made a couple of years later, 
to revise the general constitution to correspond in a sense with the 
advanced spirit of a few of the cantons, failed—failed, owing to an exas- 
perating pride in petty cantonal rule, and the born blood-and-bone oppo- 
sition of all the Catholic and a few Protestant cantons to all ideas of 
reform. The year 1848 saw another step forward in Swiss politics, but 
the amended constitution still left the country only in the situation of 
allied cantons bound as with a rope of sand. Little concentration of 
power had taken place, and the cantons and communes reserved still more 
rights than they conceded. Then came the beginning of the end of cob- 
web government and exclusive cantonal rule in Switzerland. On May- 
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day, 1874, the Swiss people waked from the sleep of centuries. The revo- 
lution was bloodless. 

The writer witnessed the contest that ensued over the adoption of 
the constitution of 1874. It was a contest of the so-called democracy of 
feudal ages with the democracy of modern times and the spirit of modern 
government; a contest of tribal or cantonal supremacy, allied with the 
spirit of feudal times, against all effort at centralization of power; a bitter 
fight as to whether the many should rule themselves, or whether the few 
should be deputized to rule for them. Great concessions were made by 
the individual of his privileges; by the commune and by the canton; but 
spite of the concessions, pure democracy remained master of the situa- 
tion. It is not so much what the people surrendered as what they did 
not surrender that makes their present system of supreme interest. What 
they did was done to insure the reality of their union, and to strengthen 
what now, for the first time, could be called the republic. Most people 
strike to get freedom; the Swiss struck to dispose of a part of what they 
had.. They had too much freedom, only it was not the right kind. The 
new freedom assured to the Swiss came with the new constitution and 
the extraordinary rights of the referendum. 

Two houses form the national parliament, called the diet. Members 
of the upper chamber may be elected either by the people or by the 
cantons, as the different cantons may determine. Members of the lower 
house are selected as in the United States, and the apportionment of 
representation is the same. The executive power is a high council of 
seven members, chosen by the diet from among its members. This 
council chooses from its number its president, who is also president of 
the Swiss republic. This council has seats in the diet and participates 
in its proceedings. The diet also elects members of the supreme court, 
the attorney-general, and the commander of the troops. No appoint- 
ments to office are made by the president personally; that power is 
reserved to the high council and the approval of the diet. The presi- 
dent and the vice-president are chosen for one year, and neither is eligible 
to immediate re-election. The diet holds biennial sessions, and its mem- 
bers, as well as all officers of the state, are held personally responsible for 
their official actions. They may be impeached by the state, and prose- 
cuted even by individuals. They, as well as members of the high council, 
are elected for the term of three years. 

The laws that they pass are subject to the scrutiny of the people by 
virtue of the referendum—that extraordinary privilege possessed by the 
Swiss as above the citizens of any other nation. It is the check held by 
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him on all laws passed by the representative whom he has helped to send 
to parliament. It is not enough that he votes on the man—he must also 
vote on the work, and if not pleased with them the man and the work are 
both consigned to political limbo. This is the foremost right of the con- 
stitution. Every law passed by the diet must be submitted to the popu- 
lar vote if asked for by the legislatures of eight cantons, or by the petition 
of thirty thousand citizens. Against an unpopular law the latter is not 
difficult to obtain. It is the work of a day, so to speak, to secure out of 
three millions of people thirty thousand names. Forms are distributed in 
every town and hamlet, the names signed, the petitions sent to the diet, 
and the day fixed for the submission of the law to popular will. This 
day must be within the current year. The fatal day arrives, and the legis- 
lative work of a whole winter may get its death-blow in an hour. This is 
the right of the Swiss people, and in their view it is a born right, a 
natural, matter-of-course process, and a privilege they never dreamed of 
surrendering. 

In some of the cantons—the more important ones, too, such as Ziirich 
and Berne—the people need not petition for the exercise of this right as 
to cantonal laws. With them, the cantonal representatives are compelled 
to submit every law to the popular vote, and that almost as soon as passed 
by the legislature. 

“It makes our legislators a little careful as to what they propose,’ ex- 
claim the Swiss friends of the referendum; ‘‘they can’t force unjust laws 
for political effect as they do in other countries, notably the United States. 
Our diet is no nest for politicians with axes to grind, and no single locality 
can secure an advantageous law if it is not good for the whole country. 
Little canton Zug, with some demagogue of a senator, cannot secure a 
law to itself that is injurious to the great cantons of Berne and Ziirich. 
Local advantage is nothing any more with us; national good, everything. 
The candidate who is elected for promises made to his home constituents 
counts without his host; the people of other districts will bring him to 
reckoning.” 

Besides the sovereign rights reserved to the people by the referendum, 
the plan is a political educator of the private citizen. In Switzerland, 
every man is a law-maker, and must be educated and intelligent.* This 


* Since this article was prepared, the Swiss have adopted a political arrangement known as 
The Rights of Initiative. Under this extremely democratic privilege the people themselves, by 
petition, may propose legislation to the government. These proposals the government, in its 
turn, is bound to formulate into laws for submission to the chambers and to the people, to be 
voted on. 
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education, the Swiss say, “we compel, for our schools are free, and their 
attendance is compulsory. Scarcely one in a thousand but can read and 
write, and yet we are one of the thickest settled countries of the earth. 
Our system makes us all patriots—first of our communes and cantons, 
then of our common country. Our communes are cradles of liberty ; so 
long as they are free, Switzerland is free; so long as free, we shall be 
great.” The voice of the great minority—the opponents of the system, 
the people who voted against the constitution—is not always silent. 
“This proletariat of ours,” said a conservative property-holding Swiss to 
the writer a year or so ago, “is leading the country a pretty dance, and 
especially here in democratic Ziirich they are compelling all sorts of laws 
against the tax-payer and in favor of the man who has earned nothing. 
It is the unjust socialistic spirit of the age. The lower Swiss voters are 
going crazy. Such great privileges as to national affairs, the half of which 
they cannot understand, make fools of them. Unfortunately, poverty is 
in the majority here, and it has no interest except in helping itself at the 
expense of others. They order expensive roads, knowing they will not 
help pay for them, costly bridges, great improvements in city and country 
—in short, they reach into every man’s pocket and take what they want. 
Our laws would permit it; they would permit anything. There is no 
stretch of outrage on the tax-payer to be imagined that such a system as 
ours would not authorize.”” So it is. Inthe minds of many Swiss, there 
is scarcely a step between Swiss democracy and extreme socialism. “ As 
in the United States, so we, too, will soon be led by demagogues.” Un- 
fortunately a demagogue’s privilege and a people’s freedom go hand in 
hand. It is noticed already in Switzerland that excellent national laws, 
formulated by the Swiss diet after long and wise consideration, have been 
cast aside at the ballot-box by that outside parliament, whose leaders are 
liable to be self-seeking demagogues. The new and good laws that have 
been petitioned for are very few. And yet, under the constitution, every 
canton has the right to propose laws, and even individuals can by law 
command a hearing on the part of their legislators. 

The plan of legislation, of course, leaves the conclusion wholly in the 
hands of the individual, trained or untrained. Is it a question whether a 
mass of untrained voters is as fit to pass on a scheme of political economy 
as is the practical statesman and legislator? (Cana thousand coal heavers 
and cab drivers pass intelligently on a law regulating education in the 
higher universities? Yet that is what is done in canton Ziirich, for the 
democratic law compels the submission of the scheme, and fines the voter 
if he does not vote, whether he has an opinion on the subject or not. 
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What effect can such law making have on the representative in the 
diet? Does he enjoy being only a formulator of bills that may, after all 
his toil, be set aside by men who possibly have no conception of their aim? 
Does the system tend to make wise law-givers and statesmen? Do able 
men care to ask position at such an apparent sacrifice? Be the answer 
what it may, there is not a question but the shrewdest politicians and the 
best lawyers covet a seat in the Swiss parliament. They are not attracted 
by the insignificant salary of a couple of dollarsa day. The ablest patriot 
finds duty, honor, and the gratification of ambition in formulating and 
engineering a good law through the assembly. It is in no sense an easy 
labor. The members of the diet are apt to be thoroughly educated men, 
possessed with the knowledge that history teaches, and the conservative 
practices that belong to intellectual men trained to their trade. All Swiss 
laws are enforced; hence the representative who initiates a law and sees 
it adopted by the people has the satisfaction of knowing that it is a law 
in fact, and not merely the dead proposition, the legal mockery character- 
istic of so many laws of the United States. 

Aside from the remarkable privileges of the referendum, there are 
other features of the Swiss system almost as important, and certainly as 
noticeable. Among them is the government monopoly of certain public 
enterprises. The telegraph and telephone system, for instance, is owned 
and worked by the general government; and the railroads, though mot 
owned, are wholly controlled by it. The telegraph is in universal use in 
the country, owing to the low rates. Ten cents will pay for a dispatch of 
eight words to any point in the country, and yet the government secures 
a profit of forty thousand dollars a year, while ten times as much may be 
saved to the people in lower rates. The telephone system is also in part 
owned and controlled by the government. Schools are free and attend- 
ance compulsory. Every man is a soldier, and the militia law is enforced, 
and of a character that produces a well-equipped, well-trained army of 
two hundred and fifty thousand men, ready for war at a moment’s notice. 
The country maintains order, its credit is good, its schools models for the 
world, its armies strong; its citizens intelligent, industrious, and as happy, 
at least, as any people are in the disturbed and unsettled age in which 
we live. A few years since the general debt was only six dollars and fifty 
cents to the poll, while in France it was one hundred and twenty dollars, 
and in Great Britain one hundred and twenty-two dollars. The head of 
a Swiss family paid less than four dollars per year for the army. A Rus- 
sian paid ten dollars for the same thing, a German eight dollars, and a 
Frenchman fifteen dollars. There was little absolute want or distress in 
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the land. One Swiss in twenty only asked alms, while in France it was 
one in nine, and in England, one in eight. The country pretends, virtu- 
ally at least, to free trade, and, owing to its central location, its people 
must and do compete with the industries of all Europe. The compara- 
tively prosperous and contented condition of the Swiss goes far to prove 
that the political system of the country is a good one; good, at least, for 
that people. ‘Governments are like shoes,” it has been said; “they are 
suitable for those whom they fit best.” The political shoes of Switzer- 
land fit the Swiss people. 

Reference has been made to that still purer type of Swiss democracy 
practiced in Ziirich and a few other cantons. Here every law is sub- 
mitted to the people, and every citizen has the right to enter the legisla- 
tive hall and argue a public proposition, provided as many as twenty-five 
deputies are willing to hear him. Twice a year every law proposed by 
the cantonal council must be printed, and distributed to the voters who 
will pass on it at the ballot box. Here, as in all Switzerland and at all 
times, the ballot is free, and the system of voting the same as our own. 
It is noticeable that all elections are on Sunday, and that the polling urn 
is usually placed in the church just after the service. The elections are 
orderly; the voter quietly passes into one door of the church, casts his 
ballot, passes out an opposite door, and goes quietly home. No loitering 
and no crowds about the polls are permitted, and no electioneering there. 
An honorable candidate would consider such work on the part of his friends 
as contemptible. The Ziirich tax law is among the most notable advan- 
tages of its system. It is progressive in character, and doubles up in pro- 
portion to the increase of fortune. It tends to prevent the accumulation 
of colossal fortunes in the hands of single men. The citizen who owns 
but four thousand dollars’ worth of property pays taxes only on the half; 
the owner of twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth pays taxes on eight- 
tenths; and the holder of one hundred thousand dollars’ worth pays 
taxes on the whole. The income tax is managed on a similar plan; the 
result is, the burden of taxation falls on the rich man’s shoulders. Of 
course the rich man complains, but that would be anticipated. 

In Ziirich all office holders are made answerable to the citizen as well 
as to the state for any abuse of power, and no two persons of near blood 
relation are permitted to hold place in the same judicial or legislative 
body. Nepotism is unknown. There is no removal from office except 
for cause. Criminals and alms-takers lose their votes, and even bankrupts 
are frequently disenfranchised. 

The pastoral government of the little cantons of Glarus, Schuwytx: 
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Unterwalden, Appenzell, and Uri, are more curious than useful as a study. 
“ Nobody would think of asking their advice about anything,” said Napo- 
leon once, on hearing that they all objected to a constitution or to federal 
government. There was atime when the tallest man in the crowd was 
chosen for ruler, just as the one-eyed man became king in the country 
where all were blind. The pastoral systems of these five cantons are 
almost as primitive. Every May-day the citizens of each of these can- 
tons meet, and march to some near meadow, and there pass laws and elect 
officers for the coming year. It is the work of a day. Some of their laws 
have been on their statute books for centuries. No change is needed. 
Their customs, habits, all are of another age. They never heard the 
wheels of progress in their lives, and do not want to. The tallest man 
would still suit them, were it not that there is such a sameness and anti- 
quity of life, habit, and appearance among them all, that no tallest man 
is to be found. Their tribal form of government answers them. Their 
political shoes are fitted to their political feet. They want no other. 

The real national democracy of Switzerland is still on trial. If it can 
stand the shocks of the socialistic storms of to-day, it can stand any- 
thing; so far, it has stood‘them. Its tendency has been to check legisla- 
tion rather than to hurry it; and if the people keep cool, the referendum 
will grow to be a conservative, not a radical power. So far the Swiss 
system, revolutionary as it has been, has not proved a failure. In any 
future event it will remain favorable to popular rights because, while con- 
senting to be governed in part by the few of their choice, the best and 
real rights of the people remain in their own hands. It may be the 
system will prove the forerunner of similar systems, for certainly there is 
a tendency, the world over, on the part of the people to take the sovereign 
power back into their own keeping. The signs are in the air; universal 
education has made them a certain augury. The ignorant must be gov- 
erned; the intelligent will govern themselves, and their voice will be, as 


ever, the voice of God. 
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THE MAKING OF A STATE 
DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT OF KENTUCKY 


The recent celebration in Louisville of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the admission of Kentucky into the union of states, by the famous 
Filson Club, of which Colonel R. T. Durrett is president, has brought into 
fresh light an epoch full of action. The Kentucky colony had its origin 
at a time of storm and stress, while the quarrel between England and her 
American possessions was ripening into insurrection and war. It is 
instructive to trace the influences which forced over the mountain barriers 
the pioneer hosts, and the effects of that movement upon the history of 
the western part of our continent. The drift of population was the natu- 
ral effect of that unrest which followed the termination of the French and 
Indian wars by the treaty of 1763. Canada having become a British pos- 
session, England no longer needed her American colonies as a buffer to 
French aggression, and entered upon an attempt to saddle upon them the 
burdens under which her people were groaning at home. The colonies, 
on the other hand, no longer needing British protection against an enemy 
on their border, were in no humor to submit to the caprices of the mother 
country, which had afforded them but tardy and indifferent protection in 
time of need. The permanent settlement of Kentucky was contempora- 
neous with the outbreak of that struggle which led to the establishment 
of the greatest republic of the world. 

In his brilliant address on the commemorative occasion, Colonel Dur- 
rett said: “For one hundred and eighty-five years after the first settle- 
ment at Jamestown, Kentucky was a part of Virginia, and during four- 
fifths of this long period was an unknown land. The Virginians along the 
Atlantic slope showed no early disposition to settle beyond the mountains 
that walled them in on the west. They erected their manor houses and 
built their tobacco barns on the rich lands near rivers that flowed from the 
mountains to the sea, and were content. What they had to sell the ocean 
would bear to foreign marts, and what they wanted to buy the same ocean 
would bring to their doors. There were no known inducements in the un- 
known country beyond the mountains to entice them to the dangers and the 
hardships of a wilderness filled with wild animals and still wilder savages. 
But whether the Virginians would go to the discovery of Kentucky or 
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not, the region was so located that to remain unknown was impossible. 
The great Mississippi and the beautiful Ohio were upon its border for 
hundreds of miles, while their tributaries penetrated thousands of miles 
within. Upon these rivers hunters and traders and adventurers were to 
paddle their canoes in spite of dangers, and the fair land of Kentucky 
could not indefinitely escape their eyes. 

Two explorers of different nationalities, but in pursuit of the same wild 
hope of a waterway across the continent to the Pacific ocean, discovered 
Kentucky almost at the same time. They were Captain Thomas Batts, a 
Virginian of whom nothing but this discovery is known, and Robert Cava- 
lier de la Salle, a distinguished Frenchman, whose explorations in America 
made him known in both hemispheres. The latter was born in the old 
French city of Rouen in 1643, and at the age of twenty-three came to 
America to devote his great intellect and indomitable energy to the solu- 
tion of the problem of a transcontinental river running toward China. 
Columbus had crossed the Atlantic a century and three-quarters before, 
with the belief that he had found India, and when this delusion had faded 
before the light of actual discovery, the continent of North America was 
still believed to contain a great river running across to the Pacific Ocean. 
La Salle had dreamed of finding this river, and in 1669 some Iroquois 
Indians hastened his plans by assuring him that there was a river which 
rose in their country and wound its way southward and westward to the 
distant sea. This was evidently blending the Allegheny, the Ohio, and 
the Mississippi into one grand river, and it so fired the imagination of La 
Salle that he at once began preparations to explore it. He entered the 
Allegheny by a tributary near its source; and followed it and the Ohio 
through the wild forests along their banks until he reached the falls where 
Louisville now stands. In making this long journey he was the discoverer 
of Kentucky from the Big Sandy to the rapids of the Ohio, and was the 
first white man whose eyes looked eastward from the beautiful river to the 
blue-grass land which forms the garden spot of the state. He had not 
reached China, nor sailed upon a river that would lead thereto, but he had 
discovered a country whose fame in after years would extend even to the 
Celestial Empire. He had made a discovery upon which France would 
found a claim to the valley of the Mississippi and contend for it against 
England in a mighty war that would not only involve America, but 
Europe as well. 

Other discoveries followed those of La Salle and Batts, but they added 
nothing to the knowledge of the country until towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. France and England at this time seem to have 
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simultaneously resolved to make a supreme struggle for the sovereignty 
of their discoveries in the Mississippi valley. Both of these great powers 
claimed that their titles were perfect, but neither paid the least regard to 
the claim of the other.” 

Colonel Durrett touched upon the slow but picturesque and varied 
process of settlement, telling in a few terse, well-chosen words how “ the 
first inhabitants of Kentucky, on account of the hostility of the Indians, 
lived in what were called forts. These structures had little in common 
with those massive piles of stone and earth from which thunder missiles of 
destruction in modern times. They were simply rows of the conventional 
log cabins of the day, built on the four sides of the square or parallelo- 
gram, which remained as a court or open space between them. This open 
space served as a play-ground, a muster-field, a corral for the domestic ani- 
mals, and a storehouse for implements. The cabins which formed the 
fort’s walls were the dwelling houses of the people, and contained the 
rudest conveniences of life. The bedstead consisted of forks driven in the 
dirt floor through the prongs of which poles extended to cracks in the 
wall, and over which buffalo skins were spread for a mattress and bear 
skins for covering. The dining table was a broad puncheon, hewed 
smooth with the adze, and set on four legs made of sticks inserted in 
auger holes at the corners. The chairs were three-legged stools made in 
the same way, and the table furniture consisted of wooden plates, trays, 
noggins, bowls, and trenchers, usually turned out of buckeye. A few tin 
cups and pewter plates and delf cups and saucers and two-pronged iron 
forks and pewter spoons were luxuries brought from the old country, and 
not used on ordinary occasions. The fireplace occupied nearly one whole 
side of the house; the window was a hole covered with paper saturated 
with bear’s grease, and the door an opening over which hung a buffalo 
skin. Near the door hung the long-barrel flint-lock rifle on the prongs 
of a buck’s horns pinned to the wall, and from which place it was never 
absent except when in use.” 

Of the sufferings and bravery of the settlers when attacked by the sav- 
ages, Colonel Durrett has related many thrilling incidents ; as, for instance : 

“ When the daughters of Boone and Calloway were captured and taken 
into their canoes on the river near Boonesborough they fought the Indians 
with the paddles until overcome, and while proceeding as captives they 
strewed their way with pieces of their clothing that their trail might be 
followed by those they knew would speedily pursue for their rescue. On 
being ordered to quit this, and threatened with the tomahawk if they per- 
sisted, they defied death and kept on marking their course by dropping 
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bits of their clothing and by bending and breaking twigs along their route. 
The Indians, knowing that a live captive was far more valuable than a 
scalp, and thinking themselves too far in advance to be overtaken, per- 
mitted the girls to thus mark their course rather than kill them. It was 
this marking of their track which enabled Boone and his party to follow 
the route so rapidly as to overtake the Indians within forty miles of 
Boonesborough.,” 

All along the years of the century of statehood Colonel Durrett drew 
graphic pictures of progress, and made forcible allusions to the statesmen, 
orators, jurists, poets, and journalists of Kentucky birth whose names 
fame had borne to every portion of the civilized world. He closed witha 
suggestion furnished by the data he had reviewed: 

“ With half a dozen millions of inhabitants farming upon our blue-grass 
plains, and mining in our mountains, and raising stock upon our hills, and 
manufacturing in our cities, and cultivating the arts and the sciences every- 
where, Kentuckians of the century to come may rejoice in the blessings 
of a country as far in advance of ours as the one we enjoy is beyond that 
of the pioneers. When that glorious time shall come the centenarians of 
to-day will not be forgotten, but will be remembered as the golden link 
in the chain that binds the Kentucky of 1792 to the Kentucky of 1992.” 

From the centennial ballad of Major Henry T. Stanton, we clip the 
following beautiful lines: 


“ A hundred years ago, this rich June day, 
Kentucky left her glowing, girlhood way, 
And under boughs of fresh-appearing green 
Put off the Princess and took on the Queen ; 
‘And on this ground, and to.the world unknown, 
She reared the splendor of her golden throne; 
From blood-stained leaves that strewed her forests great 
She wove and wore her purple robes of state, 
And from her vale-ways, under mountain brown, 
She brought the laurels that became her crown. 


A hundred years ago, in that past noon, 

When this Queen rosebud burst upon the June, 
When from the wild, in native splendor drest, 
Uprose the first proud mistress of the west.” 
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DR. LEWIS F. LINN, OF MISSOURI 


HIS LETTER TO GENERAL HENRY DODGE 


During the first third of this century there was not a more interesting 
character in the west than Dr. Lewis Fields Linn, of Missouri. Not as 
prominent as Thomas H. Benton or General Henry Dodge, he was yet a 
very strong and able man, highly cultured, very handsome in person, and 
possessed of the finest social qualities. He naturally won the unbounded 
confidence of the people of his state, and was respected and beloved 
by all who enjoyed his acquaintance. He was the half-brother of General 
Henry Dodge, who cared for him when he was left an orphan at the age 
of eleven years. The warmest affection existed between these half- 
brothers to the end of their lives. It is a curious fact that they were both 
chosen to the United States senate—Linn from Missouri, and Dodge from 
Wisconsin. General A. C. Dodge, a son of the latter, was also a senator 
from the state of Iowa during several of the years of his father’s service 
in that body. This, I believe, is the only instance in which a father and 
son have held seats in the senate at the same time. 

The writer very well remembers seeing them from the gallery of the 
senate, during the short session immediately after the inauguration of 
President Pierce. General Jackson had a high opinion of the military 
genius, courage, judgment, energy, determination, and fertility of re- 
source, of General Henry Dodge. He is reported to have threatened to 
appoint him United States marshal for the state of South Carolina at 
the time Calhoun and his followers threatened “ nullification.” General 
Dodge was fresh from his triumphs in the Black Hawk war, and, whether 
that was justifiable on the part of the whites or not, he was the hero 
of the hour. Happily, the necessity of sending him to South Carolina did 
not arise. It is to these facts Dr. Linn alludes in the second paragraph 
of his interesting letter to General Henry Dodge, which is here given to 
the readers of the magazine: 

“ ST. GENEVIEVE, February 15, 1833. 


Dear Brother: I had written you a few days before the reception of 
your letter announcing your arrival at Washington. It is needless for me 
to say how much I was gratified at the friendly and distinguished manner 
of your reception by our honorable and truly great President, so every 
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way qualified to judge of the relative merits of men. How contemptible 
his revilers must feel,on seeing him every moment growing in greatness 
and increasing in the confidence and affection of the American people. 
Time, you know, is an indolent old fellow, not fond of heavy burthens, 
and as he drifts along the stream into the ocean of Eternity, freighted 
with the reputations of men, is ever and anon engaged in selecting from 
his overloaded bark such as do not deserve immortality, and casting them 
into the waters of oblivion. Among the retained will ever be found the 
name of Andrew Jackson. 

Your chivalrous conduct during the late Indian Black Hawk war has 
truly placed you on elevated ground, from whence you will be enabled to 
catch a glimpse of coming events and turn them to your advantage and to 
that of ourcommon country. It would be a sincere source of regret to find 
in our domestic troubles that you might be compelled to shed American 
blood ; but if stern necessity requires it, I know your valor will be tem- 
pered with humanity. In a government like ours, made by the people and 
for the people, where the public will is the supreme arbiter, when the great 
mass of the community seldom err in judgment, every friend to his coun- 
try, nay, every friend to liberty throughout the world, may still entertain 
a reasonable hope that the difficulty with South Carolina will yet be 
arranged without a resort to force; but should it be otherwise, I enter- 
tain no fear for the result, and none that you will not conduct yourself (if 
engaged) in such a way as to benefit your country and add to your well- 
earned reputation. 

In accordance with your wish I will write Colonel Buckner, happy if 
any little influence I may possess could be of any service to you; but I 
doubt much if he has much weight at Washington. You know the 
President, and knowing him, you can judge whether his wavering career 
heretofore is likely to gain him the esteem of General Jackson, whose 
judgment is so unerring as regards men; in fact, his election was the 
result of a singular combination of circumstances, most of which Colonel 
Buckner is acquainted with. I might have been in his place if I had not 
disdained to be elected by my political opponents: even I was considered 
of sufficient importance to be bid for. I had to choose between him and 
Wells, and I preferred Buckner, knowing that the southern part of the 
state had in some manner been overlooked heretofore. I must say he 
has shown every disposition to befriend me since. His subsequent oppo- 
sition to’ Colonel Benton is, I presume, part of the price he had to pay 
the Clay men for their support. In this I was completely deceived, or he 
would not have received my vote. 
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I am aware of the many virtues of General Ashley, of his sterling 
good sense, and of his sincere, unfeigned friendship for you, but, my dear 
brother, Colonel Benton is the only man Missouri ever had in congress 
whose splendid talent, unwavering purpose of soul, and expanded brain 
entitle him to the character of a great man. It would not surprise me to 
see him President ; at present, I believe Richard M. Johnson is the only 
man that stands between him and Vice-President. In support of him last 
summer patriotism and personal regard were combined to induce me to 
contribute my mite toward his success. He ever to me manifested a 
sincere friendship for you; and for myself I owe him many acts of kind- 
ness. 

My constitution is much worn out by sickness and an harassing pro- 
fession, my head is tolerably well sprinkled with gray hairs, great muscular 
debility from palpitation of the heart, though I weigh what my father did 
when he died—180 lbs. I endeavor to fulfil my duties to my profession, 
country, friends, and family, and will try to live without fear and die 
without reproach. After my time as commissioner expires I would be 
pleased to get some appointment for which I might be qualified, that 
would release me from this important profession of mine; to be looking 
always on man as an object of affection and sorrow, to be compelled to 
examine him by piecemeal, every tendon, muscle, bone, nerve, and organ, 
to analyze his passions and trace them to their source, and then view them 
in their naked deformity—my soul yearns after getting rid of this. I have 
at present three fine children, one boy, two girls; lost two girls dead born 
in twelve months. My wife’s health very bad; our old friend Scott is 
much under the weather; he appears to delight in your brightening pros- 
pects; sister is as usual happy and cheerful—nothing can crush her forti- 
tude. Mc. as usual improving—our town and section of the country 
looking up. 

That your visit to Washington may be one of pleasure and profit, is 


the sincere wish of your brother, 
L. F. LINN.” 


The above letter was recently presented to “ the Aldrich Collection,” 
in the Iowa State Library, by Rev. Dr. William Salter, of Burlington, the 
well-known biographer of Governor James W. Grimes and Generals 


Henry and Augustus C. Dodge. 


Des Moines, IowA. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


In a republic or free government the following may be enunciated as a 
maxim: ‘“ Every citizen must be able to take care of himself, as well as the 
government” ; that is, he must be fully equipped to take up the struggle for 
existence as well as to take active part in public life. In this dual capac- 
ity we have duties more important and serious than many of us seem to 
realize. Again, the maxim, ‘“ No one will help you if you do not help 
yourself,” will hold equally true under all forms of government and all 
kinds of social organism, yet there is no government or social organism 
under which this maxim finds a more extensive application than under our 
form of government. It shows itself here in its highest development: we 
are not only burdened with the duties we owe to ourselves and toward 
others in the various relations and affairs of life, but we are burdened with 
a higher and more sacred responsibility in the affairs of state. 

Under a government like ours, in which the primary political principles 
and forces stand diametrically opposite each other, and where the tendency 
at times of the one or the other is to assert itself more forcibly than the 
other, it is not only essential but absolutely necessary that every citizen 
should have a thorough knowledge of the history, formation, development, 
and principles of the government. He ought to reason and consider all 
questions that appertain to politics the same as he reasons about his pri- 
vate affairs. He should be able to reduce all issues to principles, and view 
them in the light of party policy. He should, through proper reasoning, 
arrive at conclusions upon which to act. Independent, in its purest and 
noblest sense, he must be. 

James A. Garfield truly said: “In the old world, under the despotism 
of Europe, the masses of ignorant men, mere inert masses, are moved 
upon and controlled by the intelligent and cultivated aristocracy. But in 
this republic, where the government rests upon the will of the people, 
every man has an active power for good and evil, and the great question 
is, will he think rightly or wrongly?” This implies some standard of think- 
ing, as in all matters of conduct or action some standard must be given 
from which we are to determine the accuracy or correctness of an act to 
be done. The standards by which we are to determine the justness of 
an act are the political principles that form the framework of our govern- 
ment and are embodied in the constitution. Therefore, it is essential that 
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every citizen ought to be able to reason upon all political questions him- 
self and form his own convictions, as well as understand thoroughly and 
clearly the scope and nature of the legislation admitted by the principles 
of the government. Extraneous circumstances, such as relationship, 
business relations, social position, ancestral prejudices, and the influence 
of bossism, should not divert him from the path of principle. 

A nation or a people may be subdivided into various groups. These 
may be classified in a most diversified manner, such as the various relig- 
ious denominations, secret societies, social and labor organizations, the 
different social circles ; the multifarious vocations, corporations, combina- 
tions, and trusts of business; the national parties, and the numerous politi- 
cal parties with local issues. They all stand in different relations to each 
other: some fraternize though they have distinct interests, others are 
rivals, and still others are antagonists, though they all form one nation or 
people. Not infrequently they seek to further personal interest at the 
expense of that of the people, and it is here where every citizen should 
first consider the interest of his country before that of himself or the 
organization of which he isa member. All interests, of whatever nature, 
must be subservient to the best interests of the government. No fears 
need be entertained that the limits are too circumscribed, for the frame- 
work of our government is such that it gives a wide range for action of an 
intelligent and reasonable kind. 

Patriotism is the tie that holds these groups together. It is the 
foundation of good citizenship. It inspires one to noble ends. It is like 
the first-born of feelings. It must be tenderly nursed. It must not 
degenerate into self-emulation. It must not become synonymous with 
braggardism. People who parade their patriotism on the outside are 
least patriotic. They, like the men who boast of their honesty,» their 
truthfulness, and their fairness, are least to be trusted. To avoid any 
tendency to patriotism of this kind, it is essential in a republic that a high 
moral sentiment pervade the people, and to insure this, every good citi- 
zen should think, reason, and act for himself upon political questions and 
issues; be honest in sentiment, firm in opinion, and just in patriotism. 


Frautlialt Gocher- 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





VIRGINIA’S STATESMEN IN 1788 


Virginia had assembled in her convention of 1788, a remarkable body 
of men, the flower of her statesmen, sages, patriots. It may fairly be 
affirmed that no other commonwealth on the continent could have called 
together as great an array of abilities. And yet Virginia had not ex- 
hausted her resources; Washington, Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee, were 
not included in this famous convention. William Wirt, in his rhetorical 
manner, has given a characterization of the most conspicuous members. 
There were, among the younger generation, Madison, Marshall, Monroe ; 
there were those sages of other days, Pendleton and Wythe; there was 
seen displayed the Spartan vigor and compactness of George Nicholas ; 
and there shone the radiant genius and sensibility of Grayson; the 
Roman energy and the Attic wit of George Mason was there, the classic 
taste and harmony of Edward Randolph, “ the splendid conflagration ” of 
the high-minded Innes, and the matchless eloquence of the immortal 
Henry. 

On the one side were ranged Madison, Marshall, Pendleton, George 
Nicholas, Innes, and Edmund Randolph; on the other, George Mason, 
Patrick Henry, William Grayson, James Monroe, Benjamin Harrison, and 
John Tyler. “Conspicuous among those who opposed the ratification 
of the constitution,” writes Flanders, “were Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, and William Grayson; a combination of eloquence, vigor, and 
genius, not often surpassed, and seldom equalled.” 

The convention met in Richmond on the 2nd of June, at the old 
capitol, and Edmund Pendleton was elected president. A committee of 
privileges and elections being appointed, Benjamin Harrison was named 
chairman, and George Mason came second on the list of members. After 
some preliminary business, Colonel Mason moved an adjournment, the 
convention to meet the next day at the “ New Academy.” Here it held 
its sessions after the first day, its meetings open to the public, visitors 
coming from all parts of the state. The assemblage was a most imposing 
one, numerically. “It was,” says Grisby, ‘“ more than four times greater 
than the convention which framed the federal constitution when that body 
was full, ‘as it exceeded it, as it ordinarily was, more than six times.” It 
consisted, as this writer adds, “of the public men of three generations.” 

—KATE MASON ROWLAND’S Life of George Mason, 1725-1792. 





ONE OF WASHINGTON’S LETTERS 


While the history of a letter is perhaps as difficult to trace as the 
history of a penny, some few facts in regard to the one here presented will be 
of interest. Until quite recently and for several years this original treasure, 
yellow with age, has been in the possession of Mr. James S. Lyle, the 
superintendent of the poor of Tompkins County, New York, who upon 
being interrogated in regard to it, wrote as follows: “I know compara- 
tively nothing in regard to the Mt. Vernon letter. It came into the pos- 
session of my mother, through my grandmother whose maiden name was 
Meeker, and whose family were among the early settlers of New Jersey. 
My grandmother died in 1870. Previous to this I never heard anything 
in regard to the letter. After her death my mother spoke of.an ancient 
letter on several occasions, but I never saw it until a later date. I do 
not know by what means it came to them, but it seemed from the impres- 
sions I received from my mother, that it was a veritable heir-loom, and 
something that was very highly prized in the family. I think and am 
quite confident that my mother had the whole of the letter, but in the 
clearing-up of things after her mother’s death, the closing portion was 
destroyed. I regret very much that I cannot give you more of its history, 
for I became quite anxious to know who was its author.” 


(THE LETTER.) 


MOUNT VERNON, May 16, 1785. 
Dear Sir: 

In for a penny, in for a pound is an old adage. I am so hackneyed to 
the touches of the Painters pencil, that I am now altogether at their beck 
and sit like patience on a monument while they are delineating the lines 
of my face. 

It is a proof among many others of what habit and custom can effect. 
At first I was as impatient at the request, and as restive under the opera- 
tion, asa colt is of the saddle. The next time I submitted very reluctantly, 
but with less flouncing. Now, no dray moves more readily to the Thill 
than I to the Painters Chair. It may easily be perceived, therefore, that I 
yielded a ready obedience to your request and to the views of Mr. Pine. 
Letters from England recommendatory of this gentleman, came to my 
hand previous to his arrival in America, not only as an Artist of acknowl- 
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edged eminence, but as one who had discovered a friendly disposition 
towards this country—for which, it seems, he had been marked. 
It gave me pleasure to hear from you—I shall always feel an interest in 
your happiness—and with Mrs. Washing- 
_ — wishes join 


























FAC-SIMILE OF THE LETTER AS IT NOW EXISTS. 


Any one familiar with Washington’s chirography would at once recog- 
nize it.as belonging to him, and while the letter does not contain matter 
of great importance, it is interesting as emanating from the pen of a man 
who played a conspicuous part in the history of our country, and because 
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it is written in one of his most characteristic veins. Great playfulness 
and vivacity of style are manifest throughout, and it is especially interest- 
ing to note the contrast between the work actually accomplished by our 
first President and the Presidents of a later period. Even to a public 
official oppressed with many duties and obligations, time was apparently 
forthcoming in which to dispatch innumerable letters to mere acquaint 
ances on other than governmental topics, and they were always written 
by the President’s own hand, such modern devices as typewriters being 
unheard-of in those early days. 

The whole letter was published in Zhe Writings of Washington, with a 
life, notes, and illustrations, by Jared Sparks, Vol. IX., and the parts which 
are missing in the original, as it now exists, are substituted by Sparks. It 
is addressed to Francis Hopkinson. A portion of the letter, the part 
beginning “ It is a proof” and ending “ Painters Chair,” appears in Wash- 
ington Irving’s Life of Washington. A word will not be amiss in regard to 
the painting referred to by Washington. In the Republican Court it is 
stated that “ Robert E. Pine, an English artist, a pupil of Reynolds, came 
to America in 1783, and in 1785 spent three weeks at Mount Vernon, and 
painted a picture which is one of the least pleasing of the well-studied 
portraits of Washington, the head being, as Rembrandt Peale said, ‘too 
small and badly drawn.’ The picture is nowin Independence Hall, having 
been left to the city of Philadelphia by Benjamin Moran. Other accounts 
say that it is not now known, though it is supposed to have been in the pos- 
session of the Hopkinson family in Philadelphia. Pine painted at the same 
time a duplicate for himself, and this was bought in 1817 in Montreal by 
Henry Brevoort and now belongs to the estate of his son, the late James 
Carson Brevoort of Brooklyn. This is said to have been retouched from life 
in 1787.” It is interesting to note the date of the letter, May 16, 1785. 
What does it not suggest! It was after the close of the Revolution and 
three years before the states of America became united into a nation. 
Washington was living quietly and contentedly in the home he was so 
deeply attached to, and, to use a favorite image of his own, was “ gliding 


gently down the stream of life.” 


ITHACA, NEW: YORK. 
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[Continued from page 471] 


ALABAMA, Concluded. 


1865, April 8. 
federals. 

1865, April 9. 
Blakely by federals. 

April 11. Fort Tracy evacuated by 
confederates. 

Fort Huger evacuated. Confederate 
earthwork, mouth of Tensaw river. 

April 12. Mobile surrenders to 
Major-General E. R. S. Canby, U.S.A. 

April 12. Montgomery captured by 


Selma captured by 


Capture of Fort 


federals; the confederates, under Gen. 


Wirt Adams, retreat without a fight. 

April 30. The different federal raid- 
ing columns leave Alabama to meet at 
Macon, Ga., leaving desolation and ruin 
behind them, also a general desire for 
peace at any price. 

May 4. Major-General E. R. S. 
Canby receives the surrender of Lieu- 
tenant-General Richard Taylor, C.S.A., 
and Rear-Admiral Thacher, as Farra- 
gut’s representative, receives the sur- 
render of the confederate naval force in 
the Tombigbee river. 

May 29. Amnesty proclamation: of 
the President. 

June 21. Louis E. Parsons appointed 
provisional governor by the President. 

July 20. Proclamation of provisional 
governor restoring civil code, except as 
regards slavery. 

September 10. State convention at 
Montgomery to restore civil organiza- 


tion. Robert Miller Patton of Lauder- 
dale chosen governor till 1868. Lewis 
E. Parsons and George S. Houston 
chosen senators of United States. 

1866. Right to testify in courts ex- 
tended to the colored race. Population 
by state census: whites, 522,799 ; col- 
ored, 423,445 ; total, 946,244. 

Destitution throughout the _ state. 
Federal government issued army rations 
to about 22,000 persons a month, two- 
thirds of them being whites. Nearly four 
million rations were issued during year. 

1867, March 2. Congress passed first 
“reconstruction act.’’ Meeting of 
union men at Montgomery, Huntsville, 
and elsewhere to endorse. 

April 2. Major-general Wager 
Swayne, U. S. A., assumes command of 
military district of Alabama. 

May 14. Reconstruction meeting in 
Mobile. 

September 4. Conservative 
convention at Montgomery. 

October 1, 2, 3. Election under mili- 
tary authority to choose delegates to a 
state convention, with a view to civil 
reorganization. 

November. Meeting of state consti- 
tutional convention at Montgomery. A 
new constitution and various ordinances 
adopted, designed to adjust affairs to 
the new conditions. 

December 28, General Julius Hay- 
den succeeds in command of Alabama, 
by order of the President. 


state 
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1868, February 17. Meeting of new 
legislature at Montgomery. 

June 20. Alabama readmitted to 
Union by a vote of both Houses of 
Congress. 

July 9. Ratification of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of 
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the United States, and of the resolu- 
tions abolishing slavery. 
July 14. Reorganization of the state 
officially recognized by General Meade. 
1869. Legislature meets November 
15, and ratifies the fifteenth amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 


ALASKA 


Formerly known as Russian America. 
Area, 580,107 square miles; latitude, 
54 40'-72° north; longitude, 130°- 
190° west. Nickname “ Seward’s Folly.” 
Cause of discovery, a conviction in the 
mind of Peter the Great of Russia 
that land existed to the eastward of 
Siberia. 

1706. Russian Cossacks under Colo- 
nel Atlass reach the shores of Bering 
sea, and hear from the natives of a 
“ great land to the eastward.” 

1710. Orders issued to commanders 
of Russian outposts to investigate these 
rumors. 

1711, January. A party of Cossacks 
sent by Matvei Strebykhin, commander 
of the Russian outpost at Anadirsk, ob- 
tains more definite information. Their 
report is dated September 2, 1711. 

1712. Two unsuccessful attempts 
made to cross the Bering sea. 

1714, May 23. A company of ship 
carpenters reach Okhotsk, and lay the 
keel of a sea-going vessel. 

1715. According to Miiller, a Kam- 
chatkan is found, who gives a somewhat 
detailed account of “Tontoli,” the sup- 
posed “Great Land,” which he had 
personally visited in a datdare, or skin 
boat. 


1716, June. The vessel begun at 


Okhotsk in 1714, is finished and sails, 
but only reaches Kamchatka. 

1717, May. The expedition of 1716 
returns to Okhotsk. From this time on, 
intercourse becomes frequent by sea 
between Okhotsk and Kamchatka. 

1719. The Tsar sends two surveyors, 
Ivan Yeoreinof and Fedor Lushin, to 
explore the Kooril islands. 

1721. Yeoreinof returns to Moscow 
and makes his report to the Tsar, with a 
map of the Kooril islands as far as ex- 
plored. 

1724, November 3. A mass of Cos- 
sacks set out across the frozen sea, with 
sledges, and reach a large island with 
abandoned huts. (His second attempt. ) 

1727, August 21. An _ expedition 
under Captain Vitus Bering, a Dane in 
the Russian service, sails from Okhotsk 
and passes through Bering straits, near 
the Asiatic coast. 

1740, July 15. 
tude 55° 21’. 

July 16. Bering discovers land in 
latitude 58° 14’, near Mt. St. Elias, lands, 
and collects some specimens of native 
work. 

July 17. Dementief, mate of the 
St. Paul, effects a landing with a boat’s 
crew in latitude 57° 15’, but is never 
again heard of. 


Land sighted in lati- 
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July 21. He sets sail on his return 
voyage. 

July 23. Another boat’s crew lands, 
but never comes back. 

September 8. After vexatious delays 
a fleet of four vessels sails from Okhotsk 
with Bering in command. Two of them 
were soon disabled. The others, S¢ 
Peter and St. Paul, respectively under 
command of Bering and Alexei Ilich 
Chirikof, accidentally separated June 16, 
Chirikof steering eastward. | 

1743-1749. Emilian Bassof, a ser- 


geant in the Russian service, inaugurates 
fur hunting along the Alaskan coast, but 
makes no discoveries of importance on 
land. 

1745, September 24. Firearms used 
in Alaska for the first time, by a boat’s 
crew led by one Nevodchik. “An attack 


of natives is repulsed. 

1748, February. First imperial ukase 
issued, granting a charter to an organ- 
ized company to hunt seals. 

1750-1760. Many monopolies granted 
to hunt furs in different islands, the 
native being compelled to pay tribute. 

1760, September 27. First expedi- 
tion under special imperial ukase, 
Andrei Tolstykh, commander. 

1762-1765. Voyage of Stephen 
Glottof. He discovers Kadiak, and 
after fighting the natives, trades with 
them. 

1764-1779. Explorations resumed 
under imperial orders, by government 
officers, but no progress toward perma- 
nent colonization results. 

1773-1779. Spain and England send 
vessels to dispute the right of discovery 
with Russia. 


1775. A Spanish expedition under 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 1.—5 
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Lieutenant Juan Francesco de Bodegay 
Cuadra, sails from San Blas March 16. 
Santiago flagship, Sonora tender. The 
last named vessel, alone, makes Alaskan 
discoveries as far north as 56° 30’, claim- 
ing the land for Spain. 

1778, September and October. Cap- 
tain Cook’s visit to the Alaskan islands. 
The American traveler John Ledyard 
was on one of the shipsas a corporal of 
marines, and rendered valuable service. 

1783, August 16. Gregor Ivanovich 
Shelikof sails from Okhotsk with 192 
men, and attempts permanent settlement 
at Kadiak. 

1785, August. La Pérouse sails from 
Brest, France, with two frigates, Astro- 
labe and Boussole, to explore on behalf 
of France. 

August 8, The empress appoints 
Captain Joseph Billings, an Englishman 
who had voyaged with Cook, to com- 
mand a completely equipped “Secret 
Astronomical and Geographical Expe- 
dition, for navigating the Frozen Sea.” 
Shipbuilding at Okhotsk and other 
preparations occupied five years. 

1786. Discovery by Gerassim Pryby- 
lof, a naval officer, of the islands that 
now bear his name—the breeding place 
of the fur seals. 

June 23. La Pérouse sights Mt. St. 
Elias. 

August 2. Port des Frangais dis- 
covered. Native name, Ltua. 

1787-1788. Russia, Portugal, Eng- 
land, Spain, and France claim different 
points along the coast. 

1788. Confirmation by imperial 
ukase of the Shelikof company, prac- 
tically granting it a monopoly for fur 
hunting. 
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1790, May 1. Billings sets sail, visits 
the Russian settlements, and collects 
valuable information. 

August 18. Shelikof takes Alexander 
Andreivich Baranof into partnership, a 
man destined to exert great influence in 
the development of the country. 

1791. After wintering, Billings with 
additional men and ships sails on his 
second expedition July 8, and winters in 
Iliulink bay. Almost the sole benefit 
arising from these two voyages was the 
exposure of the abuses practiced by 
traders upon the native. 

Baranof lays the keel of the first ship 
built in Alaska. 

1793. George Vancouver with the 
Discovery flagship, and Chatham tender, 
discovers “ Duke of York island.” 

Ukase by the empress of Russia, 


making Alaska a penal colony, and 
authorizing missions. 


1794. Vancouver, after wintering at 
Hawaii, claims the land as far north as 
Cape Spencer for the English crown. 

May. Arrival of Shelikof with two 
overseers, eleven monks, and 190 con- 
victs. Joseph, an Augustine friar, in- 
stalled as superintendent. 

August. Baranof’s ship is launched, 
and named the Phenix. She was built 
of spruce, and measured 79 feet over all, 
with 23 feet beam, 133 feet draft, and 100 
tons capacity. An Englishman, Shields 
by name, superintended the building, 
and finally sailed her to Okhotsk, where 
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she was welcomed with salutes of artil- 
lery and the celebration of highmass. 

1795. Reported conversion of 1,200 
natives. 

1796. 
imperial decree. 
built at Kadiak. 
Juvenal by natives. 

Threatened extermination of the seals 
by reckless hunters. 

1798-1801. Frequent massacres by 
natives, invariably provoked by aggres- 
sions on the part of settlers. 

1799: Arrival of American ship Caro- 
line, Captain Cleveland, from Boston. 

Bishop Joseph with his clergy lost at 
sea while on his way to the new diocese. 

May 29. Sitka,the capital of Alaska, 
founded by Baranof. 

August 11. The Russian American 
Company chartered by ukase of Paul the 
First, granting a fur hunting monopoly 
to all parts of the territory claimed by 
Russia. Baranof remains manager. 

1800, April 24. Arrival of the Amer- 
ican ship Enterprise from New York, 
John Jacob Astor, owner. She was fol- 
lowed by others who soon absorbed the 
trade. 

1802, about June 24. Sitka destroyed 
and most of the Europeans killed by the 
Kolosh natives. 

1804, October 1. Baranof and Lieu- 
tenant Lisiansky attack the fort at 
Sitka, and are repulsed, but bombard 
and recapture it on October 2. 


Goole. 


Father Joseph made bishop by 
Russo-Greek church 
Murder of Father 


(Zo be continued) 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S PORTRAIT 


The face of President Lincoln told the story of his life—a life of sorrow and 
struggle, of deep-seated sadness, of ceaseless endeavor. It would have taken no 
Lavater to interpret the rugged energy stamped on that uncomely plebeian counte- 
nance, with its great crag-like brows and bones, or to read there the deep melan- 
choly that overshadowed every feature of it. Even as President of the United 
States, at a period when the nation’s peril invested the holder of the office with 
almost despotic power, there seems to have been in Lincoln’s nature a modesty and 
lack of desire to rule which nothing could lessen or efface. Wielding the power of 
king, he retained the modesty of a commoner. 

Those who follow his life must be impressed with the serenity of Lincoln’s 
temper in moments of the darkest adversity as in the hours of his greatest triumphs. 
I was struck with the remark of a great captain when, in returning some com- 
pliment about America, I referred to the feats of the armies under his command. 
“T accept your praise of our .victories,” he rejoined, “ but what our armies would 
have been in defeat I cannot say.” Lincoln’s character was weighed in both 
balances, and it was not found wanting. He was melancholy without being mor- 
bid, a characteristic of men of genuine humor. It was his sense of humor that 
enabled him to seek relief in the most trying situations by recalling some parallel 
incident of a humorous character. 

General Sherman, who, like Cesar, in this as in other respects, enjoyed a joke 
even at his own expense, relates a story that illustrates this peculiarity. Soon 
after the battle of Shiloh the President promoted two officers to major-general- 
ships, and it created much dissatisfaction. Among others who criticised the Pres- 
ident was General Sherman himself, who telegraphed to Washington that if such 
ill-advised promotions continued, the best chance for officers would be to be 
transferred from the front to the rear. This telegram was shown to the President, 
who immediately replied by telegraph to the general that, in the matter of 
appointments, he was necessarily guided by officers whose opinions and knowledge 
he valued and respected. “The two appointments,” he added, “referred to in 
your dispatch to a gentleman in Washington, were made at the suggestion of two 
men whose advice and character I prize most highly : I refer to Generals Grant 
and Sherman.” 

The oddity of Lincoln’s reply is characteristic. General Sherman had for- 
gotten the fact, in the flush of victory, that General Grant and himself had both 
recommended these particular promotions. Lincoln subsequently sent to General 
Sherman the right to promote, at his own choice, eight colonels under his com- 
mand.—Rice’s Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE VILLAGE OF DEERFIELD, 1704 


In his recently published work on France and England in North America, the 
eminent historian, Francis Parkman, furnishes a graphic description of the attack 
upon Deerfield, Massachusetts, by the French and Indians on the 28th of February, 
1704. He says: 

“ Deerfield stood on a plateau above the river meadows, and the houses— 
forty-one in all—were chiefly along the road towards the villages of Hadley and Hat- 
field, a few miles distant. In the middle of the place, ona rising ground called 
Meeting-house Hill, was a small square meeting-house. This, with about fifteen 
private houses, besides barns and sheds, was enclosed by a fence of palisades eight 
feet high, flanked by ‘ mounts,’ or block-houses, at two or more of the corners. 
The four sides of this palisaded enclosure, which was called the fort, measured in 
all no less than two hundred and two rods, and within it lived some of the principal 
inhabitants of the village, of which it formed the centre or citadel. Chief among 
its inmates was John Williams, the minister, a man of character and education, 
who, after graduating at Harvard, had come to Deerfield when it was still suffering 
under the ruinous effects of King Philip’s war, and entered on his ministry with a 
salary of sixty pounds in depreciated New England currency, payable not in money, 
but in wheat, Indian corn, and pork. His parishioners built him a house, he mar- 
ried, and had now eight children, one of whom was absent with friends‘at Hadley. 
His next neighbor was Benoni Stebbins, sergeant in the county militia, who lived a 
few rods from the meeting-house. About fifty yards distant, and near the north- 
west angle of the enclosure,.stood the house of Ensign John Sheldon, a framed 
building, one of the largest in the village, and, like that of Stebbins, made bullet- 
proof by a layer of bricks between the outer and inner sheathing, while its small 
windows and its projecting upper story also helped to make it defensible. 

The space enclosed by the palisade, though much too large for effective de- 
fense, served in time of alarm as an asylum for the inhabitants outside, whose 
houses were scattered, some on the north, towards the hidden enemy, and some 
on the south, towards Hadley and Hatfield. Among those on the south side was 
that of the militia captain, Jonathan Wells, which had a palisade of its own, and, 
like the so-called fort, served as an asylum for the neighbors. 

On the night when Rouville and his band lay hidden among the pines, there 
were in all the settlement a little less than three hundred souls, of whom two 
hundred and’ sixty-eight were inhabitants, twenty were yeomen soldiers of the gar- 
rison, two were visitors from Hatfield, and three were negro slaves. They were 
of all ages—from the widow Allison, in her eighty-fifth year, to the infant son of 
Deacon French, aged four weeks. 

Heavy snows had lately fallen and buried the clearings, the meadow, and the 
frozen river to the depth of full three feet. . . . Deerfield kept early hours, and 
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it is likely that by nine o’clock all were in their beds. There was a patrol inside the 
palisade, but they grew careless as the frosty night went on; and it is said that 
towards morning they, like the villagers, betook themselves to their beds. Rou- 
ville and his men, savage with hunger, lay shivering under the pines until about two 
hours before dawn ; then leaving their packs and their snow-shoes behind, they 
moved cautiously towards their prey. There was a crust on the snow strong 
enough to bear their weight, though not to prevent a rustling noise as it crunched 
under the feet of so many men. It is said that from time to time Rouville com- 
manded a halt in order that the sentinels, if such there were, might mistake the 
distant sound for rising and falling gusts of wind. 

In any case, no alarm was given until they had mounted the palisade and 
dropped silently into the unconscious village. Then with one accord they screeched 
the war-whoop and assailed the doors of the houses with axes and hatchets. The 
hideous din started the minister, Williams, from his sleep. Half wakened, he 
sprang out of bed, and saw dimly a crowd of savages bursting through the shat- 
tered door. He shouted to two soldiers who were lodged in the house; and then, 
with more valor than discretion, snatched a pistol that hung at the head of the bed, 
cocked it, and snapped it at the breast of the foremost Indian, who proved to be a 
Caughnawaga chief. It missed fire, or Williams would no doubt have been killed 
on the spot. Amid the screams of his terrified children, three of the party seized 
him and bound him fast, for they came well provided with cords, since prisoners 
had a market value. Nevertheless, in the first fury of their attack they dragged to 
the door and murdered two of the children and a negro woman called Parthena, 
who was probably their nurse. In an upper room lodged a young man named 
Stoddard, who had time to snatch a cloak, throw himself out of the window, climb 
the palisades, and escape in the darkness. Half naked as he was, he made his way 
over the snow to Hatfield, binding his bare feet with strips torn from the cloak. 

They kept Williams shivering in his shirt for an hour, while a frightful uproar 
of yells, shrieks, and gunshots sounded from without. At length they permitted 
him, his wife and five remaining children to dress themselves. Meanwhile the 
Indians and their allies burst into most of the houses, killed such of the men as 
resisted, butchered some of the women and children, and seized and bound the 
rest. Some of the villagers escaped in the confusion, like Stoddard, and either 
fled half-dead with cold towards Hatfield, or sought refuge in the fortified house of 
Jonathan Wells. 

‘The house of Stebbins, the minister’s next neighbor, had not been attacked 
as soon as the rest, and the inmates had a little time for preparation. They 
consisted of Stebbins himself, with his wife and five children ; David Hoyt, 
Joseph Catlin, Benjamin Church, a namesake of the old fighter of Philip’s war, 
and three other men—probably refugees who had brought their wives and families 
within the enclosure for safety. Thus the house contained seven men, four or five 
women, and a considerable number of children. Though the walls were builet- 
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proof, it was not built for defense. The men, however, were well supplied with 
guns, powder, and lead, and they seem to have found some means of barricading 
the windows. When the enemy tried to break in they drove them back with loss. 
On this the French and Indians gathered in great numbers before the house, 
showered bullets upon it, and tried to set it on fire. They were again repulsed 
with the loss of several killed and wounded. Still the firing continued. The 
women in the house behaved with great courage, and molded bullets which the 
men shot at the enemy. Stebbins was killed, and Church was wounded, as was 
also the wife of David Hoyt. At length most of the French and Indians, dis- 
gusted with the obstinacy of the defence, turned their attention to other quarters. 

The Indians had some difficulty in mastering the house of Ensign John Shel- 
don, for the door being of thick oak plank, studded with nails of wrought-iron 
and well barred, they could not break it open. After a time, however, they hacked 
a hole in it, through which they fired and killed Mrs. Sheldon, as she sat on the edge 
of a bed in a lower room. Her husband, a man of great resolution, seems to have 
been absent. Their son John, with Hannah his wife, jumped from an upper cham- 
ber window. The young woman sprained her ankle in the fall and lay helpless, but 
begged her husband to run to Hatfield for aid, which he did, while she remained 
a prisoner. The Indians soon got in at the back door, seized Mercy Sheldon, a 
little girl of two years, and dashed out her brains on the door-stone. Her two 
brothers and her sister Mary, a girl of sixteen, were captured. The house was a 
short time used as a depot for prisoners, and here also was brought the French 
officer wounded in the attack on the Stebbins house. 

The sun was scarcely an hour high when the miserable drove of captives were 
conducted across the river to the foot of a mountain or high hill. Williams and 
his family were soon compelled to follow, and his house was set on fire. As they 
led him off he saw that other houses within the palisade were burning, and that 
all were in the power of the enemy except that of his neighbor Stebbins, where 
the gallant defenders still kept their assailants at bay. . . . Early in the attack, 
and while it was yet dark, the light of burning houses reflected from the fields 
of snow had been seen at Hatfield, Hadley, and Northampton. The alarm was 
sounded, and parties of men, mounted on farm-horses, hastened to the rescue. 
When the sun was about two hours high, between thirty and forty of them were 
gathered at the fortified house of Jonathan Wells, at the southern end of the vil- 
lage. The houses of this neighborhood were still standing, and seem not to have 
been attacked, the stubborn defence of the Stebbins house having apparently pre- 
vented the enemy from pushing much beyond the palisaded enclosure. The house 
of Wells was full of refugee families. A few Deerfield men here joined the horse- 
men from the lower towns, as also did four or five of the yeomen soldiers who had 
escaped the fate of most of their comrades. The horsemen left their horses within 
Wells’s fence ; he himself took the lead, and the whole party rushed in together at 
the southern gate of the palisaded enclosure, drove out the plunderers, and retook 
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the plunder. Wells and his men drove the flying enemy more than a mile across 
the river meadows. 

The number of English carried off prisoners was one hundred and eleven. 
The house of Sheldon was hastily set on fire by the French and Indians. when 
their rear was driven out of the village by Wells and his men; but the fire was 
extinguished, and “the old Indian house,” as it was called, stood till the year 
1849. Its door, deeply scarred with hatchets, and with a hole cut in the middle, 
is still preserved in the Memorial Hall at Deerfield. 

We have seen that the minister with his wife and family were led from their 

burning house across the river to the foot of the mountain, where the crowd of 
terrified and disconsolate captives—friends, neighbors, and relatives—were already 
gathered. Here they presently saw the fight in the meadow, and were told that 
if their countrymen attempted a rescue, they should all be put to death. 
The prisoners were the property of those who had taken them. Williams had 
two masters; his principal owner was a surly fellow who would not let him 
speak to the other prisoners ; but as he was presently chosen to guard the rear, 
the minister was left in the hands of the other master, who allowed him to walk 
beside his wife and help her on her way. . . . Their intercourse was short. 
The Indian who had gone to the rear of the train soon returned, separated them, 
and ordered Williams to the’front. . . . They soon came to Green River, a 
stream then about knee-deep, and so swift that the water had not frozen. After 
wading it with difficulty, they climbed a snow-covered hill beyond. The minister, 
with strength almost spent, was permitted to rest a few moments at the top ; and 
as the other prisoners passed by in turn, he questioned each for news of his wife. 
He was not left long in suspense. She had fallen from weakness in fording the 
stream, but gained her feet again, and drenched in the icy current, struggled to 
the further bank, when the savage who owned her, finding that she could not 
climb the hill, killed her with one stroke of the hatchet.” 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 


A number of well-known authors met at the Berkley Lyceum in New York 
on the 18th of May, to form an association of American authors. Colonel 
Thomas W. Higginson presided. The cbjects of the association, as stated in the 
constitution, are to promote a professional spirit among authors ; to establish bet- 
ter business methods between authors and publishers ; to endeavor to settle dis- 
putes between authors and publishers by arbitration or by an appeal to the courts; 
to maintain, define, and defend literary property ; and, in general, to advance. the 
interests of American authors and literature. 
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The officers elected at the meeting were: president, Colonel Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson ; vice-presidents, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Moncure D. Conway, and Maurice 
Thompson ; treasurer, General James Grant Wilson; secretary, Charles Burr 
Todd. 

The constitution creates a board of managers, with powers strictly defined, to 
control the affairs of the society in the interval between the meetings. Those 
elected on Wednesday were Charles Dudley Warner, Professor Moses Coit Tyler, 
William Dean Howells, Louise Chandler Moulton, Dr. Titus Munson Coan, Will- 
iam Henry Smith, Horace White, Cynthia Eloise Cleveland, William C. Hudson, 
and George W. Cable. The association numbers some ninety members as incor- 
porators, among them many of the best and strongest men and women in contem- 
porary American letters. 

Among those not mentioned above are Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Edward F. de Lancy, Julian Hawthorne, Hon. John Bigelow, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, John Albee, Edward Bellamy, James T. Bixby, Marshall H. Bright, 
A.J. Conant, Berthold Fernow, James Lane Allen, Henry T. Finck, Robert Grant, 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, George W. Cable, Benjamin Hathaway, William F. Horn- 
aday, George Parsons Lathrop, Eugene Lawrence, Mary C. Lockwood, Nora 
Perry, Hezekiah Butterworth, General T. F. Rodenbaugh, of the United States 
army ; Rev. M. J. Savage, Professor N. S. Shaler, Dr. Henry R. Stiles, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Rev. Joseph Cook, Edward W. Bok, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, James 
Jeffrey Roche, William J. Rolfe, Ada J. Todd, Colonel A. K. McClure, Dr. N. P. 
Gilman, General H. V. Boynton, Professor Henry Coppee, President D. C. Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University ; Professor Eben V. Horsford, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Brooks Adams, and Thomas W. Knox. The constitution provides 
that all persons engaged in recognized literary pursuits may become members. 
The initiation fee and first year’s dues are five dollars; yearly dues, three dollars. 
Persons may become life members on payment of fifty dollars, and any individual 
giving five hundred dollars or over is to be enrolled as a patron of the society. 
Persons not authors who have performed some signal service to literature may be 
elected honorary members. All surplus money in the treasury, whether accruing 
from bequests, gifts, initiation fees, or dues, is to be invested and held as a fund, 
the interest of which is to be expended in aiding sick, aged, or infirm members 
when necessary, and in paying funeral expenses of deceased indigent members. 

The leaders in the movement consider that the establishment of the pension 
fund, and the plan to secure just returns of sales from publishers, are the most 
important objects of the new association. A second meeting was held at the 
Lyceum on June 3d, at which the organization was perfected and a number of 
candidates were proposed for membership. At this meeting Senator Orville H. 
Platt and ex-Representative William E. Simonds, of Connecticut, were elected 
honorary members for “signal service to literature” in securing the passage 
through Congress of the international copyright act. 
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SOME HISTORICAL PAPERS—The first 
territorial governor of Kansas was Gov- 
ernor Reeder, and General John A. 
Halderman was his private secretary. 
When Governor Reeder fled from the 
territory he assigned to General Halder- 
man all his private property, which in- 
cluded many legal documents and pa- 
pers to which afterward attached more 
or less historical value. In making re- 
searches into this somewhat musty and 
age-begrimed collection a short time 
since, General MHalderman collected 
many of these old papers, and sent them 
to the Kansas Historical Society, of 
which he is a life member. 

In the collection thus donated were 
autograph letters from General John W. 
Whitfield, the first delegate in congress 
from the Kansas territory, and who was 
afterward killed while making a gallant 
fight in the confederate army; from 
General Powell Clayton, once city engi- 
neer of Leavenworth and later governor 
of Arkansas ; from General Nathaniel 
Lyon, who was killed in a battle at 
Springfield, Missouri, during the late war, 
and on whose staff General Halderman 
served ; also interesting letters from Dr. 
William A. Hammond, surgeon-general 
of the army of the United States, who 
now lives quietly at Washington, D. C. 
There were also certificates of stock 
held by Governor Reeder in the town of 
Pawnee ; an original deed of the town 
association of Leavenworth to Gov- 
ernor Reeder for a number of lots; 
with divers other papers and receipts 
executed before the days of statehood 
for Kansas. 


THE MICHIGAN CIRCUIT RIDER — 
There are some amusing anecdotes told 
by Rev. R. C. Crawford in his “ Rem- 
iniscences of the Pioneer Ministers of 
Michigan,” published in the seventeenth 
volume of the Michigan Historical 
Collections, one of which, concerning 
an early circuit rider, is as follows: 
“Mr. Gilruth was a man of fine phys- 
ical proportions, and possessed great 
strength, a fact known only to a 
few of his intimate friends. He was 
called to testify in a suit where the 
defendant was charged with having 
knocked the complainant off his feet, 
doing him bodily harm. On cross ex- 
amination by defendant’s counsel, he 
was subjected to some annoyance. The 
question was finally asked: ‘ Mr. Gil- 
ruth, in your direct examination you 
said you saw my client, the defendant 
in this suit, knock the complainant 
down. Will you please tell me how he 
knocked him down?’ Mr. Gilruth re- 
plied, ‘ He struck him a hard blow with 
his fist, and he fell to the ground.’ 
‘ But,’ said the lawyer, ‘I insist that you 
must tell Aow he did it.’ Mr. Gilrutn 
turning to the Court, inquired if he must 
tell the counsel how it was done; and on 
being assured he must do so, crooked 
his elbow, and, in straightening it, sud- 
denly brought his fist in contact with 
the lawyer’s cranium, stretching him at 
full length on the floor, saying, ‘ That is 
just the way he did it, as near as I can 
recollect.’ ” 


THE SORROWS OF A DISCOVERER—Ac- 
cording to an American humorist, “it 
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would have been money in Christopher 
Columbus’s pocket never to have dis- 
covered America.” The same failure 
would also have been much for the ben- 
efit of his reputation, if, unlike the client 
of a Scotch lawyer, he was fortunate 
enough to possess any reputation at all. 
The unlucky Columbus is about to have 
a fourth centenary, and he might just as 
wisely have started as a candidate for 
the presidency. ‘There is nothing to 
his discredit that is not said about a per- 
son now so prominent. Some may ex- 
plain this by the theory that the Ameri- 
cans cannot forgive Christopher for not 
having been an American. Mr. Justin 
Windsor [séc] has written a book about 
Columbus, and another author, in one of 
the magazines, writes an essay about his 
“mystery.” He is charged with the most 
disagreeable offences. Where did he 
come from; had he respectable rela- 
tions? Nobody seems to know, and 
this in itself is suspicious. There were 
pirates called Columbo [séc], and why 
may he not have been connected with 
those bold bad men? * * * * If 
there are any more continents, or even 
natural forces, to be discovered, people 
will be shy about seeking for them. The 
reward is only labor, disappointment, 
ill-treatment, poverty, chains, and final- 
ly, after four hundred years, a flood of 
critical obloquy. Indeed, it does not 
pay to discover new worlds, it only 
tempts critics to discover disagreeable 
things about the discoverer. Once let it 
be granted that America was discovered 
by an American, and it may be trusted 
that American historians will cease to 
rake up so many disagreeable charges 
about the hero who “could not tell a 
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lie,” and who may gradually get mixed 
up with Washington and General Jack- 
son in the popular memory. This 
seems the best chance for Colurnbus. 
Otherwise his reputation is of the most 
dubious and least enviable.— Andrew 
Lang, in London Daily News. 


GEORGE R. GRAHAM, whose name was 
onee known wherever books were read 
in America, and whose intimate rela- 
tions with American literature seemed 
“too intense t’ unloose,” has quite out- 
lived the memories of his countrymen. 
Few are aware that the generous and 
able publisher who gave employment to 
young James Russell Lowell, who 
awarded the prize for the “Gold Bug” 
to Edgar Allan Poe, and who was 
almost the first to pay American authors 
for their work, is still living in Orange, 
New Jersey. He has outlived health 
and fortune as well as fame. And now, 
rich only in memory, and the precious 
store of reminiscences of nearly ¢our- 
score years, he lies in the Memorial 
Hospital at Orange contentedly await- 
ing the end, neither anxious to go nor 
eager to remain. His few personal 
wants and the necessary comforts of his 
age are fully provided by Mr. George 
W. Childs, whose liberal hand, prompted 
by his generous heart, never wearies in 
doing deeds of generosity.— Philadelphia 
Magazines in the Nineteenth Century 
and their Contributors. By ABERT H. 
SMYTH. 


Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT—Dr, Lyman Ab- 
bott has won such favor in Boston by 
reason of his series of lectures on the 
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evolution of Christianity, that a New 
York correspondent of Zhe Transcript 
is impelled to mention this bit of testi- 
mony regarding his efficiency at home, 
derived from an old member of his 
church: ‘“ When Mr. Beecher died many 
of us believed that Plymouth Church, 
liable at best to weakness, as Brooklyn 
grows steadily away and leaves it fur- 
ther and further downtown, and identi- 
fied as it has been with a single man, 
would decline both in numbers and 
working force. But Dr. Abbott has 
proved himself the very man for the 
place. As Mr. Beecher had the quali- 


ties that made him a great preacher in 
the days of the anti-slavery agitation 
and of the civil war, so Dr. Abbott has 
the qualities that make him the efficient 
head of our church in a liberalizing and 
organizing time. His sermons help our 
daily lives and clarify our own feeble 
theological speculations, and he has a 
masterly faculty for encouraging our 
laymen and societies to do their very 
best work. And as for numbers, the 
church, big as it is, has been crowded 
many a Sunday this winter, and at the 
beginning of May fifty new members 
were added.”—Mew York Tribune. 


QUERIES 


THE TUB OF DIOGENES—Eaditor Mag- 
azine of American History: Will you, 
or some of your readers, explain through 
the magazine what sort of a tub the 
famous Greek philosopher, Diogenes, 
lived in, or is the story a myth? 

M. K. SINCLAIR 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME CUBA—What is 
the origin of the name Cuba? It is said 
that Columbus first called it Juana, in 
honor of Prince John, son of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 


MILTON WARE 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


REPLIES 


GREAT WALL IN CHINA [xxvii, 476] 
-—The query by Webster McCauley can 
be answered in a few words. The Chi- 
nese emperor, Chi-hoang-ti, who reigned 
about two centuries before Christ, 
wished to stop the incursions of the 
Tartars into his dominions, and built the 
great wall, fifteen hundred miles long, 


on the northern frontier. The building 
of the wall occupied ten years and it 
was utterly useless when completed. 
The building of the Erie canal occu- 
pied a period of eight and one-third 
years, and has proved the source of great 
wealth. P. C. WILBERFORCE 
St. Louis, MIssourRI. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The stated meeting for June was held 
on Tuesday evening, the 7th instant. 
Hon. John A. King presided. The 
society accepted an invitation from the 
Sons of the Revolution to attend the 
one hundred and sixteenth celebration 
of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence by the provincial con- 
gress of New York, at White Plains, 
July 9, 1776. A medallion in marble 
by Verhagen of the late Fordyce Bar- 
ker, M.D., was presented by his son 
Fordyce D. Barker. 

The president, on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions on the death of 
George Henry Moore, LL.D.: 

Resolved, That in the death of George 
H. Moore, Doctor of .Laws, the society 
laments one who for half a century had 
been a cherished and faithful member 
and officer. Upon the executive com- 
mittee for forty-three years he had most 
prominently and ably assisted in the 
administration of its affairs. Chosen 
assistant librarian in 1841, he was in 
1849 advanced to be librarian. After 
twenty-seven years of eminent work he, 
in 1876, asked to be relieved, having 
been called elsewhere to duties of pecul- 
iar and high responsibility. The society, 
reluctantly acquiescing in his request, 
elected him to be the foreign corre- 
sponding secretary. As a member of 
the committees on library and publica- 
tions his services were very valuable. 

Resolved, That the society recognizes 
its own great loss and that of the com- 
munity generally in this sudden and 


unexpected withdrawal from our midst 
of one who was a patient investigator of 
history, an untiring student, a lover of 
art and literature, possessing great and 
critical knowledge of books and their 
contents, of one who was a ripe scholar, 
and a careful and learned author. 

Resolved, That the society, in remem- 
brance of Dr. Moore’s long continued 
and arduous labors in its behalf, during 
its years of difficulties equally with those 
of prosperity, and in heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of his scrupulous fidelity in the dis- 
charge of the many honorable trusts 
which, during a busy and most useful 
life, had been confided to him, desires 
to enter upon its records this minute of 
their deep sorrow and regret. 

Resolved, That the society sincerely 
sympathizes with the family of our de- 
parted friend in their great bereavement, 
and orders a copy of these resolutions 
to be duly communicated to them. 

The librarian, Mr. Charles Isham, 
read the paper of the evening on “ The 
Diplomacy of France in Relation to her 
Treaty of 1778 with the United States 
of America.” The society then ad- 
journed, to meet on the first Tuesday of 
October next. 


THE TRINITY COLLEGE HISTORICAL 
sociETY, North Carolina, at its regular 
meeting in May, listened to papers pre- 
sented by Mr. E. T. Bynum on “ The 
Culpeper Rebellion,” and by Mr. S. J. 
Durham on “ The Fundamental Consti- 
tutions of John Locke.” Mr. Bynum 
analyzed the causes of the rebellion 
which broke out in Albemarle in De- 
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cember, 1677, due in part to the attempt 
to enforce the fundamental constitu- 
tions, and. the general dissatisfaction 
which this attempt produced ; to the bad 
administration of the local officers, and 
also to the attempted enforcement of 
the navigation acts; from this reason 
it may be called a prototype of the 
American Revolution. Mr. Bynum crit- 
icised the view of this struggle given by 
Dr. Hawks and other historians of the 
state, and showed that many of these 
errors and misconceptions came from 
the account of George Chalmers, who 
warped, perverted, and garbled his ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Durham sketched the early con- 
stitutional life of the colony of Albe- 
marle as it is to be gathered from the 
charters of 1629, 1663, and-1665. He 
showed that under these charters there 
was not the constitutional freedom which 
is usually claimed. He examined also 
the effects of the constitutions on the 
life of the colony. 

The society is intended to do the 
work of a practice course in connection 
with the work of the historical depart- 
ment of the college. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
its meeting, May gth, were exhibited the 
two bronze plates which are to be placed 
upon the sides of the Guilford battle- 
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field monument to the Revolutionary 
soldiers of the Maryland line. One 
plate bears the coat-of-arms of Mary- 
land in relief; the other contains the 
inscription: “ Maryland’s tribute to 
her heroic dead. Erected by members 
of the Maryland Historical Society, in 
memory of the soldiers of the Maryland 
line, 1781-1892. Von omnis mortar.” 
Professor Edward Graham Daves, chair- 
man of committee, reported that the 
monument to be erected on Guilford 
battleground, North Carolina, in honor 
of Maryland’s revolutionary heroes, 
would be completed next month ; but, 
in consequence of the heat at that time 
of the year, the committee thought that 
it would be preferable to postpone the 
dedication till about October. 


ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The May meeting was held at the cham- 
ber of commerce and was largely 
attended. President Fitch made an 
interesting address, full of suggestions 
as to lines of future work. The treas- 
urer made a plea for a future fund, and 
a committee was appointed to devise 
means for securing the same. The 
paper of the evening was by Howard L. 
Osgood, “The Struggle for Monroe 
County,” giving a history of the agita- 
tion which, in 1821, resulted in the 
county of Monroe. 
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A HALF CENTURY OF CONFLICT. By 
FRANCIS PARKMAN. Intwovolumes. 1I2mo, 
pp. 333 and 395. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1892. 

These new volumes of Mr. Parkman render 
the series entitled “‘ France and England in 
North America” a continuous narrative of the 
efforts of France to occupy and control the 
American continent. The period extends from 
1694 to 1750, which forms the theme of this 
work, and it consists of a series of vivid pictures, 
showing the course of the conflict between the 
English and the French in various parts of the 
contested territory and frontiers during the half- 
century illustrated, from the war of the Spanish 
succession to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
age was one in which nearly all the advantages 
seemed to lie with the French. The English 
colonies were unfitted to cope with an adversary 
who had a clear purpose, united power, harmony 
of action, and a powerful ecclesiastical alliance 
on his side. The eminent historian tells us that 
the.mission of France in America was an attempt 
of feudalism, monarchy, and Rome to master a 
continent. Yet what the French soldiers and 


priests conquered proved to be a gain for civili- 


zation and not for France. This ambitious and 
long sustained effort, backed by a warlike popu- 
lation, was a disappointment to its projectors. 
Mr. Parkman says: ‘‘ The French dominion is a 
memory of the past; and when we evoke its 
departed shades, they arise upon us from their 
graves in strange, romantic guise. Again their 
ghostly camp-fires seem to burn, and the fitful 
light is cast around on lord and vassal and black- 
robed priest, mingled with wild forms of savage 
warriors knit in close fellowship on the same stern 
errand. A boundless vision grows upon us ; an 
untamed continent ; vast wastes of forest verd- 
ure ; mountains silent in primeval sleep ; river, 
lake, and glimmering pool; wilderness oceans 
mingling with the sky—such was the domain 
which France conquered for civilization.” 

Mr. Parkman fortifies himself with original 
documents, and harnesses himself to indisputa- 
ble facts ; and with his mind filled with the truth 
of history, he tells the story in a style pecul- 
iarly his own—masterly, graceful, picturesque, 
without any over-abundance of words, brilliant 
and fascinating. His readers are legion, and 
every one who reads is instructed. He intro- 
duces just enough of anecdote and descriptive 
episode to invest with life the scenes he attempts 
to portray, with condensed portraiture of leading 
characters in those days of many perils and ro- 
bust adventure. The manuscript materia! .col- 
lected for the preparation of the series now 
complete forms about seventy volumes, most of 


them in folios. This collection was begun forty- 
five years ago, and is now in the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


FREELAND: A Social Anticipation. By Dr. 
THEODOR HERTZKA. Translated by ARTHUR 
RANSOM. I2mo, pp. 443. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1891. $1. 


With Mr. Bellamy’s remarkable study of 
social problems in mind, it is interesting to read 
an essay somewhat on the same lines, emanating 
from the modern German school. The original 
title, Fretland,; ein Sociales Zukunftsbild, is 
well translated in the English title. The 
author, Dr. Hertzka, is a Viennese, a profound 
student of modern economical problems, and 
fully alive to the necessity of presenting his 
solutions thereof in a picturesque form. To 
this end he creates a well-organized party of 
colonists, provided with ample funds, and leads 
them into the interior of Africa, where all go 
to work with admirable unanimity and single- 
ness of purpose to found a virgin empire in the 
heart of the ‘‘dark continent.” Three editions 
were called for as rapidly as they could be pre- 
pared for publication, and an abridged form, 
published under the author's supervision, had 
an equally enthusiastic welcome. As was the 
case with Looking Backward, the general read- 
ing of the book was followed by the organ- 


‘ization of bona fide Friedland societies all over 


Germany and Austria, and these were presently 
united under acentral union. Alarge tractof land 
in British East Africa was actually secured last 
year in a provisional way, and it is hoped that 
the plan may be proved by the only practical 
test. To the average reader its success may 
seem somewhat problematical, in view of the 
unquestionable fact that it is the unexpected 
that always happens. Dr. Hertzka’s theories in 
regard to currency, labor, and even the tender 
passion itself, have been elaborated after the ex- 
haustive German method, and if they fail of 
realization it will be human nature, not the 
German school of philosophy, that is at fault. 


THE STORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE NEW WORLD BY COLUMBUS. 
By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. I2mo, pp. 145. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1892. 

This handsome little volume is an outline 
sketch of the great discoverer, intended for 
the use of busy people who desire the general 
facts without arguments or details. It briefly 
sketches anti-Columbian explorers, gives the 
early life of Columbus, his several voyages, the 
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close of his career, and estimates of his charac- 
ter. Mr. Saunders says: ‘‘Las Casas had a 
much more intimate knowledge of Columbus 
than any modern historian can ever hope to ac- 
quire, and he always speaks of him with warm 
admiration and respect. But how would Las 
Casas ever have respected the feeble, mean- 
spirited driveller whose portrait Mr. Winsor 
asks us to accept as that of the discoverer of 
America?” The author further says: ‘ Until 
Columbus had solved the mystery of the dark 
sea, nothing of great importance had been dis- 
covered in nautical affairs that resulted in any 
practical value to the world.” The book is 
pleasantly: written, and contains a number of 
fine illustrations, among them a portrait of 
Columbus, Columbus at the convent gate, his 
vessels on their course, his first sight of land, 
his landing at San Salvador, and his monument 
at Genoa. 


POLITICAL AND JUDICIAL DIVISIONS 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
GEORGIA. By CHARLES EDGEWORTH 
JonEs. 8vo, pp. 37. Pamphlet. Atlanta, 
Ga.: Franklin Publishing House. 1892. 


This small publication represents a_ vast 
amount of careful research, and seems to be re- 
markably free from errors. The earliest division 


of the province of Georgia was in April, 1741, 
into two counties—Savannah and Frederica. 
Georgia at present consists of one hundred and 
thirty-seven counties, and these are all given in 
alphabetical order, with the date of the estab- 
lishment of each, and much other useful informa- 
tion. The congressional districts, the state 
senatorial districts, and the judicial circuits, 
are treated in a similar manner. It is a hand- 
book of knowledge that will be highly prized. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES. Some 


Elementary Doctrines in Modern Form. By 
Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1892. 

The learned author of this little work does not 
insist on the old bottles of formulation which are 
being rent by the new spirit of inquiry, but 
rather prefers to conserve what he thinks to be 
the beliefs necessary to Christian thought and 
life as found in the Scriptures, by putting them 
into the forms compelled by modern thought 
and the experience of mankind. The four dis- 
courses of which the volume consists, ‘‘ The 
Living God,” ‘‘The Holy Trinity,” ‘‘ What 
is Left of the Bible,” ‘‘ The Immortal Life,” 
were delivered during Lent and on Easter Sun- 
day, 1892, the topics selected as being essential 
—or, as Dr. Bradford phrases it, elemental— 
in Christianity. These sermons are distin- 
guished fot good sense, sound morality, and 
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lofty spiritual teachings, presented in vigorous 
and attractive style. 


THE COLONIAL ERA. [The American 
History Series.] By GEORGE PARKER 
FisHER, D.D., LL.D. With maps. 12mo, 
pp- 348. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1892. 

This work is the first of a series of four, de- 
signed to furnish in a brief form a connected 
history of the United States from the discovery 
of the continent to the present time. These 
volumes are to be distinct in authorship, and 
each complete in itself. The colonial period 
is the theme of the present volume, in which 
Professor Fisher has carefully treated the colo- 
nies one by one as they moved forward to the 
goal of political unity. He writes with great 
clearness and vigor, and the hook is readable 
throughout. These colonies in the early period 
were predominately distinct communities ; but 
the English revolution of 1688 and its effect on 
the colonies was so important a landmark, that 
the author has wisely broken his narrative into 
two parts With the year 1756 his volume 
ends, leaving the decisive struggle of France 
and England for dominion in America, and 
the war of the Revolution, forthe second volume, 
which is being prepared by Professor William 
M. Sloane of Princeton. Professor Fisher’s 
account of the Carolinas is admirable ; and fol- 
lowing that of Georgia from its settlement to 
1756 is a short chapter on ‘‘ Literature in the 
Colonies,” in which he says: ‘‘In the colonial 
period prior to the middle of the last century, 
there were only two authors who rise above a 
merely provincial rank—Benjamin Franklin and 
Jonathan Edwards. They illustrate respectively 
the two sides of New England character ; the 
one its strong understanding and thrift, the 
other its profound religious spirit and the deep 
interest felt in the problems and truths of re- 
ligion. Franklin was bent on improving the 
condition of society on the material side. His 
ethical maxims were prudential. He wrote in 
a simple and engaging style. His essays on 
scientific matters were lauded for their clearness 
and precision. Edwards delighted in exploring 
the most abstruse questions in philosophy and 
theology. He was a most acute disputant, and 
he discoursed from his own enraptured experi- 
ence on the reality of spiritual light. Perhaps 
no other man has so strongly affected American 
religious life.” 

LIFE OF PAUL REVERE. By ELBRIDGE 
HEnry Goss. With many portraits and other 
illustrations. pp. 689. Bos- 
ton: Joseph George Cupples. 1891. 

Paul Revere was an expert in many trades 


Two volumes. 
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long before Mr. Longfellow made him famous 
through the description of his midnight ride 
in charming verse. He was trained in the busi- 
ness of a goldsmith, practiced copper-plate en- 
graving, learned the process of making gun- 
powder prior to the outbreak of the Revolution, 
was one of the prime movers of the ‘‘ tea party” 
in Boston harbor, and after the war erected a 
foundry for casting church bells and bronze 
cannon. He was the first in the country to 
smelt copper ore and to refine and roll copper 
into bolts and sheets, and built in 1801 large 
works at Canton, Massachusetts, which are still 
in operation by the Revere Copper Co. As 
grand master of the Masonic fraternity he laid 
the corner-stone of the Boston state house in 
1795. The long and varied life of such a man 
has suggested and given opportunity for these 
excellent biographical volumes, and Mr. Goss 
has performed his task with ability and marked 
success. Revere was of Huguenot origin, the 
name in France being Rivoire. The change of 
name was made by the father of the subject of 
this work, because of the difficulties arising from 
pronouncing ‘‘ his ancestral family name in the 
English tongue.” He wasa gold and silversmith, 
and taught his son Paul the trade, who exhib- 
ited early great skill in design. To illustrate 
this feature of Paul Revere’s career, Mr. Goss 
has given numerous facsimiles of his handiwork 
in engraving and caricature, which adds im- 
mensely to the interest of the work. There are 
one hundred and thirty pictures in the two vol- 
umes. The ride to Lexington is described in 
Revere’s own language ; the facsimile, indeed, 
of his written account of it appears, and many 
picturesque items of general history are intro- 
duced all through the chapters. As a whole, 
this biographical work is one of unusual value, 
and we heartily commend it to the attention of 
our readers. 


TROY’S ONE HUNDRED YEARS, 1789- 
1889. By ARTHUR JAMES WEISE, A.M. 
Square octavo, pp. 453. Troy, New York: 
William H. Young. 1891. 


The growth and development of an industrial 
city forms a record worthy of closest scrutiny 
and permanent treasure. Troy’s early mercan- 
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tile life was replete with intelligent forethought. 
The men who were in the front line of progress 
were unselfish and united in their efforts for 
the public good. Churches and schools multi- 
plied in direct ratio with places of business and 
flourishing manufactures. This ably prepared 
work chronicles the various steps through 


which the city reached its present proud posi- 
tion, and is illustrated profusely. An article in 
another part of the Magazine treats of the his- 
toric features of the enterprising city. An excel- 
lent index closes the handsome volume, which 
should go into every library in the land. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON TOMBSTONES in the 
Burying Ground of the First Presbyterian 
Church and St. John’s Church, at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, 1664, 1892. [Illustrated by 
maps of both burying grounds, views of the 
Church and many headstones and tablets. 
Prepared by EpMunD D. HALsey and WILL- 
IAM O. WHEELER. 8vo, pp. 325. 
cloth. Privately printed. For sale by Charles 
L. Woodward, New York. Price, $4. 
There is so much historic material in this 

work that it deserves a high place in the New 
Jersey archives. Many of the forefathers of 
the state, and of the country, indeed, have found 
their resting place here, notably the eminent 
ancestors of the Ogden family, Hon. Elias Bou- 
dinot, Rev. James Caldwell, Shepard Kollock, 
and numerous others whose names will be 
quickly recognized in glancing over these pages. 
The first little meeting-house was of wood, 
built soon after the town was settled in 1664; 
the second edifice was built in 1724, and was 
burned by the British in 1780; the third was 
constructed between the years 1784 and 1789. 
St. John’s Church is nearly as ancient as the 
First Presbyterian, it having been projected in 
1706. The careful copies of the inscriptions on 
the tombstones which the authors of this work 
have had made will be of the greatest service to 
historians and genealogists. The printing is 
in clear type, the paper is excellent, and an 
elaborate index adds greatly to the value of the 
volume. 
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DARIUS HEALD, SON OF CAPTAIN NATHAN HEALD. 
(With some Relics from the Chicago Massacre, 1812.) 

















